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A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE 


By FRANK 


E REACHED Fort Resolution from 
Fort Rae on the fifteenth of De- 
cember. I could not induce the men 
engaged for the buffalo hunt to start 
before New Year’s Day, as that is the 
principal holiday in their calendar. At 
that time all the bands within a hundred 
miles of the fort came in to attend the 
festivities, while the more distant Yellow 
Knives, Dog Ribs, Chippewyans, Slaveys 
and Hares sent in couriers with reports 
of their fall hunt and to get a few 
supplies. 

The day was celebrated by drinking a 
hundred gallons of tea, and eating all the 
small stock of flour in the company store 
besides an enormous quantity of meat. 
The program closed with a grand ball in 
the ‘‘ Big House,”’ or clerk’s residence, 
for those able to dance the jigs and reels 
of the half-breeds, while the Indians in 
one of the smaller shanties danced, or 
rather stamped and swayed their bodies, 
to the time of sagwa chants and impro- 
vised songs. 

The supply of fish was nearly exhausted 
and all the dogs were starving. I had no 
little difficulty in securing provisions for 
ourtrip. After many delays, agreeing to 
pay double wages, I at last induced Little 
Francois and Henri, two Chippewyan 
Indians, to start for the interior of the 
unexplored buffalo country lying south- 
west of us. 

We had no trail after the first day, but 
plowed through the soft snow of small 
lakes, or cut our way through the un- 
broken forest. We followed the course 
of a small stream for a few miles, which 
saved time and labor; but, as it was 
strongly impregnated with minerals and 
only partially frozen over, we frequently 
broke through. The sleds had to be 
scraped every few rods, the ice forming 


DOWN THE MACKENZIE. 
RUSSELL. , 


on the bottoms making them drag heav- 
ily. Our snow-shoes filled with ice. Our 
moose-skin moccasins absorbed water 
like sponges, and then froze stiff. We 
could not run to keep warm at any time 
on the trip owing to the load and the soft 
snow ; but we kept up the circulation by 
pushing the sleds. 

Though we went beyond the point at 
which the buffalo had been killed in pre- 
vious winters, we found no trace of them. 
Our provisions gave out and we were 
compelled to turn back, reaching the fort 
after an absence of fourteen days. 

I returned at once to Fort Rae, where 
I spent the month of February attending 
a line of traps thirty miles in length, 
which made a long round for one day’s 
work. 

On the fourth of March, assisted by the 
missionary and the clerk of the post, I 
succeeded in persuading a petty chief to 
allow me to accompany him into the 
Barren Ground after musk-ox. Money or 
its equivalent would not overcome their 
superstition. They said that they, born 
and bred to such a life, found the trip 
difficult and dangerous, so that I, a white 
man, need not hope to reach the musk-ox. 
Johnnie Cohoyla finally agreed to permit 
me to accompany him if I would pay two 
skins, or one dollar a day, and supply the 
tea, ‘‘and you will see musk-ox,”’ said 
he, in conclusion. The force of his re- 
mark I afterward understood when I 
found he was doing his best to prevent 
my killing any. Johnnie had been em- 
ployed by the company in his younger 
days and had then acquired a limited 
vocabulary of Red River French and an 
unlimited amount of impudence. 

Their camp was located about two 
hundred miles northeast from Fort Rae, 
near the edge of the Barrens. Here we 














remained twenty days, the Dog Ribs 
always waiting until after the Easter festa 
before starting upon the hunt. Caribou 
were killed and the meat dried, both for 
the hunters and for the women and chil- 
dren left behind. The bones were 
pounded and boiled for grease. 

A pair of snow-shoes about three feet 
and a half in length, smaller than ordi- 
narily used, was made by each hunter. 
The dogs were well cared for,—that is, 
fed two or three times a week. New 
lines were braided for the sleds, and a 
half-dozen pairs of new moccasins were 
made for each man. 

On the evening of the twenty-eighth 
my dogs were not to be found at feeding 
time. 

“Tekah il mangaient vos chiens 
assotr,”’ said Johnnie. 

‘* Vazzy tekah thlohn,’’ said the others. 

‘‘The wolves will eat your dogs to- 
night.’’ 

‘“Yes, indeed, the wolves are very 
numerous.”’ 
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Without the dogs I could do nothing. 
Missing this opportunity, I must remain 
another year in the country or go back to 
the States without accomplishing the main 
object of the expedition. With these 
thoughts in mind I passed an anxious 
night. After scouring the country the 
next day in search of them, I found them 
all by the middle of the afternoon, where 
they had been feasting on a wounded 
deer witch they had found. An hour 
later we had started from camp. The 
eleven indians took seven sleds, drawn 
by twenty-eight of the most villainous- 
looking curs. 

These Indian dogs are a different breed 
from the woolly, sharp-eared Eskimo dog. 
They are called giddies in the North, and 
are smaller than the dogs used by the 
company. They are carried in the small 
canoes in summer, but usually have to 
shift for themselves at that season. This 
summer's starvation is their preparation 
for the winter's work, in which heavy 
hauling and heavier mauling soon termi- 
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A SLAVEY CAMP. 


nate their career. They are of a variety 
of colors, but all have a wolfish appear- 
ance. Many of them had at least half the 
hair burned from their bodies from lying 
in the hot ashes of the camp-fire. A 
giddy with half his tail singed off and 
yellow spots burned into his coat here 
and there, his back arched from hunger, 
his tread that of an animal that expects 
to have a club thrown at him if he 
approaches anything edible, does not 
present a dignified appearance. 

Three days of rapid travel brought us 
to the Coppermine River, where a little 
clump of low twisted pines, far out from 
the main woods, afforded an opportunity 
to load our sleds for the Barren Ground. 

‘‘Jimmie the Chief”’ was leader of the 
band, and by far the most intelligent man 
amongthem. As we were about to start 
after loading our sleds with wood, Jim- 
mie, after a long look eastward, said to 
me : ‘‘A—ye tetchin touty, nitzy nitchaw, 
yazzy edsah.’’ ‘‘Notastick out there as 


large as my finger ; the winds are strong ; 
it will be terribly cold.”’ 

We relied upon our rifles fur provision ; 
the country being so open we could not 
approach the caribou readily, and we 
depended on chasing them until their 
curiosity brought them toa halt within 
range. 

When a caribou was killed one man 
would be detailed to cut it up, which he 
would do skilfully and quickly. Jim- 
mie would divide the spoils as fairly as 
possible among his followers. In this al- 
lotment H ahkahwe always had his share 
and with a repeating rifle did his share of 
the hunting. They used single or double 
barreled muzzle-loading smooth-bores, 
carrying shot or a heavy ball. These 
weapons were much lighter than mine, 
which circumstance became a_ serious 
item when it came to a long-distance race 
after musk-ox. It has been said that they 
can fire as rapidly as with repeaters, 
which is of course an exaggeration,though 
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they do load with wonderful rapidity 
when pursuing caribou and musk-ox. 

The shoulders and thighs would be cut 
up at once and given to the dogs, the 
men, fortunate enough to get them, eating 
the tendons before they froze and crack- 
ing the long bones for that greatest of 
Dog Rib luxuries —the marrow. This 
fresh marrow seemed to satisfy our thirst 
which we could not quench with water 
during the day. Frozen marrow is a rare 
treat and if roasted is beyond praise. 

Our supply of wood was so small that 
no fire could be made at midday, so only 
two mealsa day wereeaten. At night 
two deerskin lodges sheltered the party 
from the niercing wind. There was no 
pine brush tospread our blankets on, no 
fire to warm our hands and feet or dry 
our perspiration-soaked garments. Our 
frozen moccasins and pieces of blanket 
used for socks were placed next our 
shirts where the warmth of our bodies 
would dry them during the night. 

Our fire was only large enough to boil 


a kettle of meat for a few minutes ; this 
gave us very cold fingers when eating the 
half raw viands. As the last man rolled 
up in his blanket at night the Indian gid- 
dies all came inside the lodge. The 
twelve just filled it. At first they searched 
for meat through and over everything, 
and quarreled over the bones about the 
fireplace. Then a few would lie down 
on top of us, and from that time on until 
they were driven out in the morning they 
kept up a continual snarling and fighting. 
A dog would move up as close toa de- 
sirable place as he dared, then sit down 
and growl. The dog occupying that 
place would reply in emphatic terms ; the 
growls would grow louder; the newcomer 
would keep edging closer, until a con- 
flict ensued. I am unableto furnish statis- 
tics as to the number of fights occurring 
within the limits of the lodge each night, 
but I remember that the number taking 
place over me was on an average three. 

As they lay upon my robe the heat of 
their hodies would melt the snow, which 
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FORT SIMPSON. 


blew in to a depth of from one to six inches 
each night. This immediately froze when 
they left it; and, as there was no fire to 
thaw it, my robe and single blanket be- 
came as stiff as a board. 

On the tenth day a northeast gale filled 
the air with fine blinding snow obscuring 
all land-marks and making travel impos- 
sible. It was bitterly cold and as we had 
no fuel to warm the lodge we spent the 
day rolled up in the blankets, only boil- 
ing one kettle of meat at noon and a little 
tea at night. The next day showed no 
change in the storm outside and we were 
unable to move. The day following 
proved clear and we pushed on. Mr. 
Cohoyla set off alone on a course parallel 
to that of the othersso as to cover more 
ground. 

Soon afterward we discovered a large 
band of thirty or forty musk-ox about 
three miles away. The cry of ‘‘ Etjerer’’ 
(musk-ox) brought up the lagging trains. 
The dogs were released from their har- 
ness and set off in bands of three or four 


as soon as they discovered the trail of the 
fleeing animals. Some trotted placidly 
along at their masters’ heels. 

The musk-ox can run faster than man, 
though they are soon overtaken by the 
dogs, when they halt and form in a circle 
with an unbroken front of sharp and dan- 
gerous horns presented outward. 

We chased them unavailingly for six 
miles. Our clothing became saturated 
with perspiration which frozeas we walked 
back to the sleds with the dogs, which 
had to be gathered in on account of the 
wolves. It was after nightfall when we 
put up the lodge that night, tired, thirsty 
and hungry. We were out of tea and 
must quench our thirst with the greasy 
bouillon in which the meat was boiled. 

A blizzard set in that night causing us 
much anxiety about Johnnie Cohoyla, who 
had not been seen since morning. I was 
awakened at dawn by the monotonous 
wailing of his brother, Esyuh, who was 
chanting the virtues of the lost reprobate 
and entreating the fates in general and 
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the North Wind in particular to spare 
him. The fine snow covered everything 
inside the lodge, in places to a depth of 
two feet. The wind swept by witha rush 
that would nearly take one off his feet. It 
was impossible to search for the lost man 
until the day following, when he was 
found in a snow-drift, safely and warmly 
rolled up in a couple of musk-ox skins 
which he had secured and without which 
he must certainly ha: e perished. 

Late in the afternoon the next day J 
killed three musk-ox. My fingers were 
frozen before I finished skinning them 
by the faint light of the moon. The two 
following days were too stormy to travel, 
so that I had an opportunity to skin the 
heads of the animals, and to split the 
skulls so that they‘could be packed on 
the sled, which was only fifteen inches 
wide and eight feet long. As the skins 
had been left over night wrapped around 
the heads, they froze in great awkward 
balls which could not be loaded in the 
wrapper, but must be lashed on top, 
which made the load topheavy. I now 
had as many skins as the Hudson’s Bay 
people told me would be possible to 
bring out. 

Again we discovered a large band of 
musk-ox, of which I killed four. I 
could put but two of these on the sled, 
making a load nearly as high as my 
shoulder and reaching out over both 
ends of the sled. Then I tried to hire 


the Indians to carry out a head and a 
skeleton for me, but could not induce 
them to do so at any price. 

My load weighed at least five hundred 
pounds, two hundred pounds more than 
the dogs could haul without constant 
forcing. I pushed on the sled and carried 
a load on my back to help them as much 
as possible. 

When we turned back we traveled from 
twelve to sixteen and a half hours per day 
without eating or drinking from morning 
till night. On the fourth day our carefully 
hoarded supply of wood was exhausted, 
and we were compelled to burn our lodge 
poles. 

It was nearly midnight on the twenty- 
third of April when we again reached the 
Coppermine River. We had burned our 
last lodge pole and were nearly without 
food. We were all too exhausted to cut 
much brush, and we fell asleep in a little 
hole scooped in the deep snow, to be 
awakened five hours later by Jimmie 
shouting in Dog Rib, ‘“‘It’s a long way 
to camp yet, there are no deer, and 
we’ve got to hurry ourselves.”’ 

We had been twenty-two days in the 
Barren Ground, and I had anticipated 
enjoying a good rest and a huge fire on 
reaching the woods once more. Three 
days of rapid travel, with five hours’ rest 
each night, brought us to the camps. On 
the last day, though I was suffering from 
mal de racquette, and straining constantly 





A GIDDIE PUP. 
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to assist the dogs, I could 
scarcely keep awake. The 
last two days were much 
warmer; the snow soft- 
ened, so that lumps of ice 
formed between the foot 
and snow-shoe in walking 
a few yards. This blis- 
tered the bottoms of my 
feet wherever the ball or 
heel sustained any weight, 
— not in a few small blis- 
ters, but on the entire 
surface. The nails of the 
smaller toes dropped off. 

The hunt had taken 
twenty-eight days. All 
had returned safely with 
full loads. We had worn 
goggles constantly to 
avoid snow-blindness. 

I reached Fort Rae on 
the night of May 4th, with 
five complete skins and skulls of musk- 
ox. I had been absent sixty days and 
traveled over eight hundred miles on 
snow-shoes. No white man had here- 
tofore reached the musk-ox from Fort 
Rae. No American museum has a series 
of these animals equaling{that secured by 
this expedition for the State University 
of Iowa, 

As I was unable‘to"employ Indians who 
would risk their precious lives in descend- 
ing the Coppermine, and as there were no 
good‘collecting grounds for the ornithol- 
ogist near Rae, I decided to descend the 
Mackenzie, and return home by way of 
the Arctic Ocean, Behring Straits and 
San Francisco. 

A few travelers have gone down the 
Mackenzie to Peel River, one hundred 
and sixty miles from: the Arctic Ocean, 
therr, following the regular Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s route across the mountains 
to the Yukon River, have reached civili- 
zation through Behring Sea; but no one 
had ever before passed down the Macken- 
zie to its mouth and around Alaska. 

To follow this plan I was compelled to 
leave Rae immediately and cross the 





From the lowa State University Collection. 


MUSK-OX HEAD. 


Great Slave Lake before the ice broke up. 
The snow was melting rapidly,making the 
Portage road to Providence impassable. 

Again I found it necessary to travel 
alone. I was unable to travel during the 
day owing to the snow being too soft to 
sustain the weight of the dogs and sled, 
but pushed on at night instead. 

In going ashore to “drink tea,’’ as 
camping for a meal is called, it was nec- 
essary to wade and drag the sled through 
a broad strip of water, or slush, from six 
inches to a foot in depth, which lay along 
shore, just outside the heavy drifts. In 
starting out in the evening I had to pass 
through this water, which soaked through 
my moccasins and heavy blanket foot- 
wrappings. These soon froze stiff on the 
outside, making them anything but warm, 
and very heavy. I found it necessary to 
wear more on my feet than in midwinter, 
as the snow-shoes more easily blistered 
them when continually wet. The snow- 
shoes themsel ves, becoming water-soaked 
so often, stretched and broke, so that new 
lacing was required each day. 

In driving dogs on long trips the ani- 
mals become bewildered and disheart- 
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ened if there is no one to run before 
them. A team that has been apparently 
worn out, and which pays no attention to 
the whip but to lie down and yell, will 
start off at a brisk trot and strain at the 
collar to keep up if a boy runs before 
them. I had to direct mine with the whip 
and voice alone. They were too heavily 
loaded to keep moving if I went before 
them, and there was, of course, no track. 
The supply of dog-fish was exhausted on 
the sixth day. I traveled that night as 
usual ; but, instead of stopping next day, 
I pushed on until midnight, when, in the 
darkness, I ran into a field of rotten ice 
and had to wait for daylight before get- 
ting ashore. This was just at the head 
of the Mackenzie, and I had some diffi- 
culty in getting ashore at all. 

There is a productive fishery here about 
which half-breeds and Indians were said 
to be always encamped. I expected to 
find men to take me forty miles down the 
river to Providence in a canoe and, of 


course, to find plenty of fish for myself 
and the dogs. 

Much to my surprise, chagrin and dis- 
gust, I found the place abandoned! Re- 
leasing the dogs, I tried to get a little rest 
before continuing. 

The following day, after a fruitless 
search for Indians, I started over the rot- 
ten river ice toward Providence. The 
dogs soon gave out, whereupon I cached 
the load on an island, upon a scaffold 
high enough to keep the wolves from 
destroying it, and the next morning set 
off to gain the north bank of the river 
and follow it down to the fort. By wading 
a broad channel I reached the shore, and 
after a couple of hours’ hard work found 
a camp of Slavey Indians. 

They were living in lodge-shaped en- 
closures covered with willows and reeds, 
which afforded no protection from the 
elements. The men were dressed in the 
ordinary clothing obtained at the trading 
station, though a few still retained their 
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winter capotes of woven rabbit skin, than 
which there is no warmer garment made. 
The women wore dresses of cheap print, 
utterly unsuited to the climate and their 
mode of living. 

They at once boiled a large kettle of 
jack-fish — their only food — and all gath- 
ered to see the stranger and to drink tea. 
They understood neither French nor 
English, and their dialect differed con- 
siderably from that of the Dog Ribs with 
which I was becoming somewhat ac- 
quainted, so that it was some time before 
I could induce them to assist me to reach 
the post. 

Tlie next day my sled was brought to 
the camp and loaded in a large canoe 
paddled by two Slaveys. My dogs were 
to be fed and brought down as soon as 
the river opened. 

It was not without regret that | parted 
from these faithful friends, the dogs that 
had accompanied me over 2,200 miles of 
snow on wind-swept lakes and dismal 
barrens. They, with intelligent and ex- 
pressive faces, beside the camp fire, were 
always more companionable and friendly 


to me than the chattering Indians who, I 
knew, would desert me for a trifling 
cause. Poor fellows! Many a time had 
they been beaten into the snow when ex- 
hausted and hungry. Many a time had 
they been harnessed in the morning too 
weak and stiff to start the heavy load 
and to answer the heavy whip with their 
piteous whine. Nudjuk, Treff, Major, 
and Corbeau, we have hunted, eaten and 
slept together for the last time. Farewell ! 

Twelve miles above Providence the 
narrow channel which we were following 
terminated in an ice jam and we had to 
make the last stage of the journey through 
the trackless bush. I reached the fort on 
the evening of the eleventh day after 
leaving Rae. 

On the second of June, though the river 
was full of runriing ice, I left Providence 
in a birch canoe with an Indian guide, and 
before night reached the steamer ‘‘ Wrig- 
ley,’’ which is laid up each winter twenty 
miles below the fort. A half hour later 
we were steaming toward Good Hope, 
which is seven hundred miles down the 
Mackenzie. 


_ LE GRAND SIEUR (1792). 


ENEATH her low-hung balconies 
He waits, gay velvet lover; 
The dusk lurks in the poplar trees ; 
She flings a rose unto the breeze; 

Night soon their joy will cover. 


Back, rabble, from the chateau walls! 
Back, hunger-driven masses! 
He feasts within his splendid halls! 
The bitter tumult of your calls 
Is drowned in clinking glasses. 


He comes! Ah, citizens, no fear 
Lurks ’neath those haughty graces. 

He smiles as flash your poniards near ; 

’Tis now he holds them doubly dear— 
France, honor, love,—his laces! 


WOBURN, MASS, 


Josette Gertrude Menard. 
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THE RIVER BEND. 


| 
| 
| 
| Qn T joy, upon the dancing stream, 
Under the sweeping paddle’s play, 
| ’ Neath tinted sky Jrom sunset’s gleam, 
Where water-lilies lie and dream, 
i} Awaiting the soft touch of day,— 
To voyage in a light canoe, 
In which there’s only room for two! * 


Where purling streams wind in and out, 


Tn 


“4 


wastefulness and wanton glee, 
Where willows dip their thirsty boughs, 
And lovers 'change undying vows 
Bencath the well known trysting tree, 
IVe linger in our light canoe, 
In which there’s only room for two! 


On topmost bough in evening air, 
With heaving breast and swelling throat 
Pours out his heart with every note ; 

The while, we sit in silence there, 
Concealed from the musician's view, 

Entranced, within the light canoe ; 


| The robin sings; or sweet brown thrush 
| 

| 12 
| 
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Or idly float, neath silent stars, 
While sprinkled thickly on the stream 
Their bright reflected faces show ; 
With stars above and stars below, 
It all seems like a passing dream. 
With thoughts too deep for words, we two 
Sit voiceless, in our light canoe! 


Oh, Golden Silence! When two hearts 
Are throbbing with responsive beat! 
When trembling on the lips are hung 
The sweetest words of mortal tongue, 
Which lovers falt’ringly repeat : 
‘*T love you!’’ who would not be true 
To plighted troth in light canoe ? 


Dear River Bend, with light and shade! 
With fringed willows by the score, 
Festooned with wild grape blossoms sweet, 

While lipping waves thy name repeat 

In whispered ripples long the shore ; 
Sad day, when we shall bid adieu 

To thee, and to our swift canoe! 


And when down Life's long stream we glide 
To where Styx’ waters darkly roll, 
And meet old Charon, gaunt and grim, 
To his demandings say to him: 
‘* Insist not on our paying toll; 
For, if it’s just the same to you, 
We'll cross o’er in our staunch canoe!”’ 


Tacitus Hussey. 
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A MOUNTAIN 


By L. H. 


*“*TS THIS Mr. Emsley, the taxider- 
mist?’’ I asked, as I stepped into 
a large room filled with handsome rugs, 
noble heads, and other evidences of that 
great game country which lies around 
Missoula, Montana. Answered in the 
affirmative by a man who was busily en- 
gaged in putting the finishing touches on 
an eight-point elk’s head, I told him I 
wanted to put in four days hunting to the 
best possible advantage. 

Calling up a keen-eyed man, he intro- 
duced me to Mr. Martin Spencer,* famil- 
iarly called ‘‘ Nelse,’’ who, he said, would 
take me out for any length of time. A 
plan was soon settled upon, and in two 
hours we were bidding Missoula good- 
bye, each astride of one of the much- 
abused cayuses, our camping outfit 
strapped on behind, our rifles across the 
saddles. 

Crossing Rattlesnake Creek as we left 
the town, we proceeded to follow that 


*Formerly of Manchester, Iowa. 





DEER HUNT. 


FULLER. 


beautiful stream up to the head, where, as 
‘**Nelse’’ told me, we would surely find 
a bear or a deer, or perhaps a mountain 
goat, or a ‘‘big-horn,’’ and would enjoy 
some of the most beautiful scenery in the 
state. 

As evening drew near, our spirits and 
ambitions were somewhat dampened by 
a cold rain and fog, but the prospect of a 
shot at a ‘‘ white-tail’’ modified the un- 
pleasantness. Ten miles up the Rattle- 
snake we camped, and after supper, while 
our clothes were steaming from the hot 
pine fire, I felt the first exhilarating effects 
of camp life. 

The next morning found the heavy fog 
and rain still on, and the prospect gloomy. 
Leaving the trail we started up the moun- 
tains, the steep sides covered with a 
heavy growth of pine trees, the bushes 
dripping wet. I began to wonder if I 
had not been a bit over-ambitious. All 
day long we wandered through these 
woods, sometimes riding, sometimes 
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ON THE FLATHEAD RESERVATION —‘‘ HOME OF THE MOUNTAIN GOAT.”’ 


walking, picking our way around rocks 
and logs, almost ready to ‘‘ bush.’’ Every 
now and then a great mountain grouse 
would whirr up through the wet bushes 
and perch herself on a_ neighboring 
bough, watching us with great curious 
eyes, until one of Nelse’s bullets would 
leave her headless. No other signs of life 
did we meet all day long. 

Late at night we camped high up on 
the mountain, and soon the resinous pine 
was shooting flames up into the black 
night-fog. Bacon, baked potatoes and hard 
flap-jacks mysteriously disappeared. A 
full-sized appetite in the big woods of the 
Montana mountains is not discriminating. 
Articles that would make hollow-eyed 
dyspepsia laugh with glee, and that in 
civilization would not be eaten or allowed 
on any table, are eaten and digested with- 
out a qualm. 

‘*We ought to see something to-mor- 
row sure,’’ said Spencer. And then I 
began to ply him with questions as to the 
way to look for game, the way to shoot a 
bear (afraid I would see one, and afraid 
I would not), and before bedtime he had 
posted me for the most difficult shooting 
— theoretically. He is a splendid shot 


and a master of woodcraft ; not a “‘sign’”’ 
escapes him. 

The second morning came bright and 
clear. We could see from our elevation 
over the tops of the smaller ranges, and 
the sight alone was well worth our hard 
trip. The great trees in the valleys and 
along the sides of the mountains, whose 
tops were turned to shining silver as they 
reflected the rays of the morning sun, 
formed beautiful shadows for nature’s 
superb picture. For miles we could see 
the huge hills dividing the valleys which 
were filled with grand old pines and firs 
that opened here and there to let a small 
lake look up as if inviting us to rest upon 
its grassy banks. 

We began our downward trip. The first 
hour’s ride gave us a glimpse of a deer as 
he crashed down the mountain side. 
When Nelse said, ‘‘ Here's a fresh bear 
track,’’ I felt ready for any hardship. By 
noon camp was made and we were out 
looking for game. ‘‘Signs”’ were plenty. 
Bear-browsed huckleberry bushes, and 
the sound of a deer as he hurried away, 
told us that we were in a game country. 

The next morning Nelse directed me 
to follow on down the range of moun- 
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tains to the lower valley 
and around up the other 
side back to camp. This 
was my first trip alone. 
As I wandered on down 
over the steep rocks I be- 
gan to realize how awful 
is solitude. My own voice 
seemed tostartle me. But 
I found fresh signs and 
began to hunt with cau- 
tion. Once I found a 
place where a bear had 
rested during the night, at 
the foot of a fallen tree. 
After following the huge 
tracks for a few rods I turned away satis- 
fied with bear-hunting. There is nothing 
inspiring about a large-sized bear track 
when one is alone ! 
When noon came I was tired and dis- 
heartened. I had lost all hope of seeing 
any more game and was ready to quit. 
Swinging myself up on a ledge of rocks I 
suddenly became aware of something alive 
only a few feet away. My heart stopped 
beating and I was afraid to breathe. I 
could see long ears thrown forward, bright 
eyes looking into mine, each pair of eyes 
revealing curiosity and surprise. I could 
see those delicate nostrils quivering with 
excitement as they tried to scent from the 
air the possible danger. With a move- 
ment that was almost spasmodic, I threw 
my Winchester up to my shoulder and 
sent a ‘‘45”’ bullet —somewhere. 
As I crouched under the smoke and 





ANOTHER SCENE ON THE MISSOULA. 





SCENE ON THE MISSOULA RIVER, NEAR MISSOULA. 


peered through, sure enough, not fifty feet 
away was my first deer thrashing around 
among the bushesin her death agony. A 
merciful bullet kindly ended all suffering, 
and I stood in the awful stillness wonder- 
ing at what I had done. A feeling of 
guilt,almost shame, filled me and I looked 
around as if afraid someone had seen me. 

I soon had the animal skinned and, 
with the ‘‘saddles’’ perched on my 
shoulders, worked my way to camp. The 
hind-quarters of a fat ‘‘ black-tail’’ deer 
is no light load, and the sun was setting 
when I reached camp. 

A feast followed that was fit for the 
gods,— venison fried in bacon fat, with 
the breast of grouse baked tender, roasted 
potatoes and cool spring water. Labor 
had made us hungry and at last we were 
rewarded. If the gods ever look with 
envy on earth-born man, it must be 
when a mountain appe- 
tite is waited upon by 
the rewards of the chase 
which is its vaison d’ etre. 

The next morning, at 
sunrise, we were on our 
way home. We climbed 
up the peak of the range, 
and looked regretfully 
back upon those little 
lakes as they caught up 
the golden gleams and 
gilded the shadows of the 
grand old firs that fringed 
their borders. 
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THE SPIRIT LAKE MASSACRE. 


By Hon. C. C. CARPENTER, 


Ex-Governor of Iowa. 


HE recent completion of a monument 

in commemoration of the massacre, 
in 1857, at Okoboji and Spirit Lakes, has 
revived interest in the bloodiest tragedy 
of Iowa history. Prior to 1856, Okoboji 
and Spirit Lakes were unknown to civil- 
ized people, except as they had been 
visited by the hunter, the explorer, and 
the surveyor. During all the centuries 
which had come and gone the waters of 
these lakes had been unruffled, except by 
the lazy paddle of the Indian navigator and 
by the fierce winds which swept down 
from the North. It is easy to imagine 
that these lakes possessed for the Indian 
a peculiar charm, and were regarded by 
him with almost superstitious interest. 
The enchanting loveliness of the scenery 
by which they were surrounded ; the pic- 
turesque bluffs which broke the monotony 
of the surrounding prairie ; the little bays 
indenting their shores ; and the capes, 
reaching out into their silent waters, 
shaded by the gorgeous foliage of beauti- 
ful groves, could but strongly appeal to 
the imagination of these children of na- 
ture. Their waters were deeper than 
those of a great majority of fresh-water 
lakes of the Northwest. The fish with 
which they abounded were of greater 
variety and, owing to the purity of their 
waters, of a richer flavor than were found 
in the shallower lakes of the farther North. 
The Indian doubtless found at these lakes 
the same attraction, inviting him when 
wearied with the exertions and perhaps 
disappointments of the chase to seek 
their shady recesses for rest and recrea- 
tion, that in later years has made them 
the resort of his civilized successor. In 
imagination he often saw the inviting 
blaze of the fire at his tepee, as he sur- 
mounted some distant ridge of the prairie 
when coming home from the weary hunt 
of the deer and the elk. So his Indian 
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proclivities led him back to these old 
haunts, where in other days he had 
lounged in happy indolence, from the dis- 
tant reservation to which he had been 
exiled by the necessities of a civilization 
he could not comprehend. 

The vanguard of the population which 
rescued this beautiful portion of the state 
from the wilderness arrived in July, 1856. 
They were the representatives of a race 
always facing westward — a type of Amer- 
ican citizenship which will become extinct 
with the disappearance of the frontier. 
Some of them had visited this outpost ot 
the public domain the year before ; had 
staked out their claims, and now came 
back accompanied by their families, with 
oxen, wagons, their domestic animals, 
breaking-plows, scythes, hay-rakes, axes, 
their scanty household furniture and a 
limited supply of provision, but with 
boundless hopes, strong arms, and reso- 
lute purposes. 

The first arrival at the Lakes was the 
family of Rowland Gardner, consisting of 
himself, wife, two daughters, Eliza and 
Abigail, and a little son, Rowland, Jr. 
Also, as part of the same family, came a 
married daughter and her husband, Har- 
vey Luce, and their two children. They 
had previously lived at Shell Rock and 
Clear Lake. Arriving on the sixteenth day 
of July, as soon as they had selected the 
place they wished to preémpt, they set 
to work to erect a log-house — the first 
built at the lakes — which still stands as 
an interesting memorial of a famrily whose 
name will always be conspicuously men- 
tioned among the pioneers of this bloody 
ground. They were soon followed by 
James Mattock, wife and five children, 
from Delaware county, who settled and 
built a cabin near the east side of the 
strait connecting East and West Okoboji. 
Then came Joel Howe, wife and six 
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children, together with a son-in-law, Alvin 
Noble, his wife and one child. In the 
same party were Joseph M. Thatcher, 
wife and one child. This entire party 
came from Hampton, Franklin county, 
and made their claims on the east side of 
East Okoboji. Finally there came from 


Linn county a Mr. Marble and his wife, 
who settled on the west side of Spirit 
Lake, several miles from the settlement 
at the Okobojis. In addition to these 
families there were several young men 
who from time to time found their way 


into the settlement. William Granger, 
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from Red Wing, Minnesota, reached the 
lakes about the time of the arrival of the 
Gardners, accompanied by his brother, 
Carl Granger, a Doctor Harriott and 
Bertell A. Snyder,— the three latter being 
young, single men. They built a cabin 
near the west side of the strait connecting 
the lakes, not far from what is now known 
as Smith’s Point. After building their 
cabin, William Granger returned to Red 
Wing, to spend the winter with his family. 
The three young men remained during 
the winter. Morris Markham came in 
with the Howe family and lived during 
the winter in the Noble family. There 
also came with the Mattock family one 
Madison, accompanied by a son eighteen 
years old, the remainder of his family 
staying in Delaware county, whither he 
intended to return for them in the spring. 

During the latter part of the summer 
and the early fall the people at the settle- 
ment were busy erecting their cabins, 
building stables to protect their cattle and 
horses during the forthcoming winter, and 
cutting hay, which was done by hand 
with the scythe. They were a happy and 
hopeful people, were all pleased with 
their new location and looked forward 
with joyful anticipations to a prosperous 
future. 

Finally the winter was upon them. On 
the first day of December a fearful snow- 
storm ushered in one of the severest 
winters in the history of the state. For 
weeks one storm followed another in 
quick succession until the prairie was 
buried in snow from two to three feet in 
depth ; and in ravines and depressions, 
where the drifting snow had lodged, it 
was frequently from six to ten feet deep. 
The half dozen families and the few young 
men constituting the settlement at the 
lakes, were almost as thoroughly cut off 
from the outside world as though they 
had been cast upon an island in mid- 
ocean. During these long and lonely 
weeks they had some apprehension that 
their slender stock of provision might 
vanish before they were able to reach the 
sources of supply. And they sometimes 
feared disease, requiring remedies which 


could not be procured in the settlement, 
might strike down some member of a 
family. But the real fate which awaited 
them never disturbed their dreams or 
caused them a moment’s anxiety. 

The winter passed slowly away. Early 
in February Mr. Luce and Mr. Thatcher 
left with an ox-team to go to their old 
home for a load of provision. After in- 
credible hardships they reached the set- 
tlements where, by constant usé in more 
thickly settled neighborhoods, the roads 
were kept barely passable. They went 
to Hampton, Shell Rock, Cedar Falls 
and Waterloo. They secured a load of 
provision and started on their return, 
accompanied and reinforced by three 
young men who had not before visited 
the lakes—Jonathan Howe and Enoch 
Ryan—son and son-in-law of Joel Howe 
— and a young acquaintance named Rob- 
ert Clark. After many days of toilsome 
traveling they reached Shippey’s,—a 
family living in the southern part of Palo 
Alto county,— about twelve miles below 
the present town of Emmetsburg. Their 
oxen had become so exhausted that they 
determined to leave them for a few days’ 
rest, Mr. Thatcher remaining to take care 
of them, while Luce and the three young 
men went forward fo the lakes. They 
arrived at the lakes on the sixth day of 
March, just two days before the massacre. 

During this long and lonely winter the 
few people at the lakes had formed the 
attachment for each other which results 
from common hardships, dangers, hopes 
and ambitions. The utmost good-will 
existed between them all. The great 
severity of the cold and almost impassable 
snow-drifts had prevented them from 
making frequent visits, but there was a 
friendly interest in one another and a 
neighborly fellowship which*is unknown 
among people who have never experi- 
enced the loneliness of the frontier. Their 
scanty supplies of food were held in com- 
mon. If the bottom of the meal-chest was 
reached at one of the cabins, the inmates 
always knew that so long as any remained 
in the neighbor’s chest, it would be shared 
with them. The social fellowship between 
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the settlers, when they were able to meet, 
helped to while away these weary weeks. 
They, however, longed for the coming 
spring, and when the first days of March 
had come, and the sun began to have a 
slight effect upon the vast snow-fields 
which surrounded their lonely cabins, the 
melting snow occasionally forming in 
icicles on the south side of the snow-cov- 
ered roofs, new life and fresh hopes 
seemed to bring a brighter luster to the 
eye, to add elasticity to the footstep, and 
there was a more joyous expression on 
the face. But just as the people reached 
the threshold of these long-looked-for 
and happier days, the great calamity 
overwhelmed them. 





In the early days of February a band 
of Sioux Indians, well known on the 
frontier by their repeated incursions into 
the northwestern portion of the state, ap- 
peared in the western part of Woodbury 
county. They were known as Ink-pa- 
du-ta’s band. While the settlers at the 
various places which they had visited 
during the previous years did not par- 
ticularly fear them, yet on account of 
their begging, thieving, and generally 
lawless propensities, they were most un- 
welcome visitors. It seemed, however, 
that they were unusually lawless, and 
even quarrelsome, as they made their way 
along the Little Sioux ‘River, through 
Cherokee, Buena Vista and Clay counties, 
toward the lakes. The truth is, this par- 
ticular band was outside of all whole- 
some restraints commonly recognized 
even among Indians. 

The Indians, whose authority was ac- 
knowledged over a large portion of the 
Territory of Minnesota, prior to the Treaty 
of 1851, were known as the Wakpekuti 
Sioux. Their principal chiefs were Wam- 
desapa and Tasagi. The tradition is that 
Wamdesapa and his band were regarded 
as ‘‘toughs’’ even according to the code 
of Indian morals. Their predatory and 
lawless character had rendered them so 
unpopular with their Indian confederates 
that they were finally obliged to withdraw 
from the fraternity of the Wakpekuti 


and make their headquarters on the Ver- 
million river, in the present state of 
South Dakota. Accordingly, when the 
Treaty of Mendota, in 1851, was made, 
by which a large portion of the Territory 
of Minnesota was ceded to the Govern- 
ment, they were not called into the coun- 
cils, and had no share in its grants or its 
provisions. Thus this band of outlaws 
became a retreat for every Indian inclined 
to defy the restraints of the more law- 
abiding among their fellows. Ink-pa- 
du-ta was the lineal successor, both in 
authority and in deviltry, of Wamdesapa, 
and his followers were a remnant of 
Wamdesapa’s band of outlaws. Their 
lawlessness, however, prior to 1857, had 
been confined principally to stealing, rob- 
bing and abusing families unarmed and 
remote from neighbors. It is probable 
that the long cold winter, the scarcity of 
game in the vicinity of their reservation 
in Dakota, and resistance to their demands 
in the more thickly settled portion of the 
Little Sioux Valley, south of Cherokee 
county, had excited their demoniacal pro- 
pensities to an unusual pitch. So, as 
they moved northward their insolence 
increased. In Buena Vista county they 
robbed the house, shot the cattle, and 
shamefully abused a family by the name 
of Weaver. In Clay county, near the 
present town of Peterson, their outrages 
upon two families — Mead and Taylor — 
were even more bold and villainous. 
Finally, on the seventh day of March, they 
reached the Okoboji Lakes, when their 
pent-up savagery had become an insatiate 
thirst for blood. On the morning of the 
eighth, jist as the Gardner family were 
about to breakfast, an Indian entered the 
cabin. He professed friendship, and the 
Gardners shared their breakfast with him. 
He was soon followed by several more, 
with their squaws and papooses, led by 
Ink-pa-du-ta himself. The family shared 
their scanty stores with all these hungry 
visitors. After they had eaten to satiety 
they began a series of insolent and men- 
acing interferences with the family and 
their household goods. One demanded 
ammunition, and, when Mr. Gardner was 
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taking some from a box to give him, he 
snatched the box ; another attempted to 
take a powder-horn from the wall and 
was prevented by Mr. Luce, the son-in- 
law. 

Mr. Gardner, who had learned some- 
thing of Indian character by his experi- 
ence with them while living at Clear 
Lake, in Cerro Gordo county, felt the 
gravity of the situation, and had sug- 
gested to Doctor Harriott and Mr. Sny- 
der, who had called in the forenoon, that 
the settlers should be notified of the dan- 
ger, and should assemble at his cabin, 
which was the largest and best situated 
for defense, and prepare for the conflict. 
The young men, however, did not think 
the situation serious ; said it was a sullen 
mood of the Indians which would be 
only temporary, and went away toward 
their cabins. The Indians staid about 
the house until nearly noon, and finally 
left, after shooting some of the cattle and 
driving others before them. They went 
in the direction of the Mattock cabin, 
near which was the cabin of the young 
men, Harriott, Granger and Snyder. In 
the judgment of Mr. Gardner there was 
no longer any doubt as to the hostile pur- 
poses of the Indians. The situation was 
hastily canvassed. Mr. Gardner thought 
the two young men, Luce and Clark, who 
were at the house, should try immediately 
to reach the homes of the other settlers, 
notify them of the danger with the advice 
that they assemble at his house for de- 
fense. Although the family felt that the 
departure of these two men would weaken 
their force should the Indians immedi- 
ately return, it was determined to try to 
save their neighbors as well as themselves. 
So they started on their perilous mission, 
never to return. 

Their remains were found on the lake- 
shore the following summer. 

About an hour after they had gone sev- 
eral gun-shots were heard by the Gard- 
ners, in quick succession, and in the 
direction of the Mattock house. This 
convinced them that the work of death 
had begun. Two hours passed, in which 
there was a faint hope that the two young 


men who had gone to arouse the neigh- 
bors might be able to reach some of them 
and return with reénforcements. Finally 
they discovered several Indians approach- 
ing the cabin. The impulse of Mr. Gard- 
ner was to barricade the door and at least 
sell his life as dearly as possible. But his 
wife, feeling the hoplessness of any at- 
tempt at defense, dissuaded him with the 
argument that, if there was any hope for 
the family, it was in trying to conciliate 
them. Meanwhile, they reached the 
house and, coming in, asked for flour, 
and when Mr. Gardner turned to get it 
for them, they shot him through the heart. 
Then one leveled a gun to shoot Mrs. 
Gardner. The daughter, Mrs. Luce, 
grabbed the gun and pulled down the 
muzzle, when the Indians seized both 
mother and daughter and beat them to 
death with the butts of their guns. They 
now snatched the helpless babe of Mrs. 
Luce from the arms of the girl of thirteen 
(now Mrs. Abigail Gardner Sharp), to 
whom were clinging with the instinct of 
terror, not only the babe, but her little six- 
year-old brother and another little child ot 
Mrs. Luce. Snatching all three of these 
helpless little ones from the dazed and 
paralyzed girl, they carried them outside 
the house and beat them to death with 
sticks of wood. They now ransacked the 
cabin, taking such things as curiosity or 
their wants prompted, and then led away 
the helpless girl from the appalling scene 
toward the Mattock cabin. 

Now, for the first time, Abigail began 
to realize that she was a captive. It is 
needless to attempt to record in words 
the indescribable terror of this young 
girl. 

Arriving at the Mattock cabin, she 
found that the Indians had set up their 
tepees in the vicinity. The dead bodies of 
the family were scattered over the ground, 
the cabin was in flames, and-two of the 
household had been left to perish in the 
fire. Here there had evidently been an 
attempt at defense. But the inmates had 
awakened to the danger when too late to 
organize. Near this house lay poor Har- 
riott, dead, with his gun still in his hands. 
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Snyder also lay dead in the vicinity, show- 
ing that when the attack was made upon 
the Mattock family these two young men 
had, undoubtedly, crossed the straits 
from their own cabin to aid in the defense 
of their friends, and had died with their 
faces to the foe. It was now evening, and 
with savage intuition they celebrated the 
day’s carnage with an Indian war-dance. 
The writer has tried to imagine what 
must have been the feelings of a helpless 
captive girl in this camp of demons, dur- 
ing the orgies of this long night, with the 
picture of the horrors through which she 
had just passed burned into her bewil- 
dered brain. It cannot be imagined. It 
would be useless to try to describe it. 
The next morning the savages, with 
appetites sharpened for blood, sallied 
forth on the war-path. The Howe family, 
living further north on the east side of 
East Okoboji, and the family of a son-in- 
law, Alvin Noble,and the Thatcher family, 
with whom also was stopping the young 
man Ryan, another son-in-law of Mr. 
Howe, all were entirely ignorant of the 
fate of their neighbors and of the presence 
in the neighborhood of Ink-pa-du-ta and 
his band. Mr. Howe had started to visit 
the Gardner cabin on an errand. When 
a short distance from his home he was 
met by the Indians, was shot, and his head 
was severed from his body. The savages 
then went to the cabin and soon murdered 
the remainder of the family, comprising 
the wife and six children —a young man, 
a young woman, and four younger chil- 
dren. They next visited the Noble cabin, 
in which were Noble, his wife and infant 
child, his brother-in-law Ryan, and also 
Mrs. Thatcher and infant child. As usual 
they feigned friendship on entering the 
house, and as soon as opportunity offered 
they shot both Noble and Ryan. Then 
seizing the two infant children from their 
mothers’ arms, dashed their brains out 
against a tree at the door. After plun- 
dering the house, shooting several of the 
cattle and killing the poultry, they left 
with their booty, dragging the two help- 
less and horrified women— Mrs. Noble 
and Mrs. Thatcher — into captivity. On 


the route to their camp they stopped at 
the cabin of the Howes, where Mrs. Noble 
was still more crushed and paralyzed to 
see the dead bodies of her mother, 
brothers and sisters. They then returned 
to their tepees, near the Mattock place. 
Upon their arrival, with two more cap- 
tives, Abbie Gardner was placed for a 
time in the same tepee with her com- 
panions in captivity. The desolation of 
these three women, left by themselves to 
recount their woes and with the agony of 
despair endeavor to look into the future, 
is not a theme for words. 

On the tenth of March they moved west- 
ward across West Okoboji. The next 
day, northward to Marble Grove, at Spirit 
Lake. Here another opportunity offered 
to slake their thirst in blood. Living 
alone, far from neighbors, were these two 
young people— Mr. and Mrs. Marble. 
Before they were aware of the presence 
of a human being besides themselves, 
the Indians were in and around their 
cabin. As usual, they pretended to be 
friends and made signs of goodwill. 
They invited Marble out to shoot at a 
mark. After a few shots, when his gun 
was empty, the target fell ; they motioned 
him to set it up. His wife, sitting at a 
window, with a woman’s instinct divined 
their purpose, and, as she suspected, the 
instant he turned his back to set up the 
target they shot him through the head. 
His wife in horror sprang from the house 
with the impulse to fly to her husband’s 
relief, but was seized and borne to their 
camp a captive. Before leaving Marble 
Grove they again repeated the fiendish 
orgies of the war-dance. 

After these events the Indians moved 
northwestward, with captives and booty. 
They moved by easy stages, camping at 
various groves along the route. On the 
twenty-sixth of March they were encamped 
at Heron Lake, about fifteen miles north- 
west of Springfield. They left early on the 
morning of the twenty-sixth, painted in 
their most demoniac hideousness. Like 
wild beasts, the taste of blood had only 
sharpened their appetite for more. The 
captives knew from their gesticulations 
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and jargon, and the direction they to. k 
on leaving the camp, that their destination 
was Springfield (now Jackson) on the 
Des Moines River. The feelings of Abbie 
Gardner, the captive girl, can be partially 
imagined when it is understood that her 
elder sister, Eliza,was at Springfield. She 
had gone there with friends in the early 
fall, and owing to the severe weather and 
great depth of snow had been unable to 
return to the lakes, thus escaping the 
Indian barbarities at her father’s house. 
The Indians were destined, however, to 
meet at Springfield an unexpected resist- 
ance. 

It will be remembered that a man by 
the name of Morris Markham came to 
the lakes with the Howe family, and was 
spending the winter with the Nobles. 
The day on which the Indians reached 
the Howe and Noble cabins, and killed 
or carried into captivity their inmates, 
Markham had gone across to the Des 
Moines River, some fifteen miles east, to 
get a stray yoke of oxen. He returned 
late in the evening to the Gardner cabin, 
which he discovered to be a scene of des- 
olation. He divined it to be the work 
of Indians, and started for the Mattock 
place, and was only prevented from run- 
ning into the Indian camp — located as it 
was in timber and brusli—by the barking 
of the Indian dogs. Keeping on the 
prairie to the right of the timber he finally 
reached the Howe place, only to find a 
desolate house and the mangled remains 
of a family who had been his best friends. 
Thence he went to the Noble cabin — his 
home — where again all was silent, dark 
and desolate. There was but one other 
house at the lakes he could hope to reach 
and that was the Marble cabin at Spirit 
Lake, and he reasoned that they had 
shared the fate of all the others. He 
had now traveled over thirty miles with- 
out food or rest. Remaining in the 
timber until daylight, he started, though 
nearly exhausted, for Springfield, some 
eighteen miles to the northward. Arriv- 
ing at Springfield, half-frozen and half- 
famished, he delivered his startling mes- 
sage. 





On hearing Markham’s story several 
families assembled at the house of Mr. 
Thomas, the largest in the place, and 
resolved to defend themselves to the end. 
They also dispatched two young men — 
Henry Tretts and Mr. Chiffen—to Fort 
Ridgeley, to represent the situation, and 
ask for protection of the United States 
troops. At first there were twenty two 
persons, old and young, in the Thomas 
house ; and here most of them remained 
for seventeen days. Some of the citizens, 
however, did not move to this cabin. 
Three brothers, named Woods, from 
Mankato, were the original proprietors 
of the town. Thev kept a store and 
trading station. Two of them, William 
and George, were now there. They were 
so confident of their friendly influence 
with the Indians, who were their frequent 
customers, that they scouted the idea of 
danger, and remained at their store. 
They especially relied upon the apparent 
friendship of another band, under Chief 
Ishtahabah, or Sleepy-Eye, then camping 
in the vicinity. A man named Sheigley, 
with his little son, was also at his cabin. 
In the home of a Mr. Wheeler, near the 
Thomas house, were also two men, named 
Henderson and Smith, who had been so 
severely frozen that Henderson lost both 
his feet and Smith one of his. For lack 
of room in the Thomas house, they re- 
mained at the Wheelers’. Another family 
named Stewart, who at first went to the 
Thomas cabin, had returned to their own 
house, as the excitement was too intense 
for a person of the nervous temperament 
of Mrs. Stewart. 

Such was the situation on the afternoon 
of March 26th. About three o’clock, a 
little eight-year-old son of the Thomases, 
who had been out in the yard, rushed to 
the door, saying, ‘‘ The boys are com- 
ing!’’ referring to the two young men 
who had gone to Fort Ridgeley, and who 
were hourly expected. Quite a number 
of the people in the house came to the 
door, several stepping outside, when in 
an instant there sprang out from behind 
the stable, and from behind the neighbor- 
ing trees, a score of Indians, all simul- 
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taneously firing into the bevy of people 
at the door. The little boy, William 
Thomas, who had been deceived by an 
Indian dressed in a white man’s suit, and 
who had called them to the door, fell 
mortally wounded. Mr. Thomas himself 
was wounded in the wrist, eventually los- 
ing his arm. David Carver, one of the 
party, was wounded in the left arm, and 
Miss Drusilla Swanger in the shoulder. 
But in the excitement and rush for the 
door none of them realized that they were 
wounded, and little Willie, who had fallen 


unnoticed, was left outside, where he 
soon died from his mortal wound. 

Now began a fight for life. There were 
three men unwounded,—Jareb Palmer, 
Bradshaw and Markham. The two latter 
seized each a gun, and, knocking the 
chinking from between the logs to get 
sight of the enemy, began firing. Palmer, 
assisted by Mrs. Thomas, barricaded the 
door, pulling up puncheons from the floor 
with which to strengthen it and protect 
the inmates from bullets fired at the door. 
Miss Swanger, though wounded, with 
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Miss Gardner, worked at casting bullets, 
whilst Mrs. Louisa Church herself took a 
gun and stood at a porthole, firing at 
every Indian head she could see. And it 
is believed that she fired the only shot 
that really killed an Indian. Whilst this 
battle was in progress at the Thomas 
house, detachments of the Indians at- 
tacked the store, killing the Woodses, and 
carrying away their goods. It is said the 
band which had been camping near 
Springfield during the winter, and upon 
whose friendship the Woodses relied, were 


foremost in the attack upon them. Others 
had gone to Stewart’s, killed him, his 
wife and two children,— one little boy of 
eight years saving himself by flight, and 
hiding behind a log. But, strange to say, 
in their contest at the Thomas house, 
where they remained until darkness put 
an end to the conflict, they overlooked 
the Wheeler cabin, where the two men 
were lying with frozen limbs, and also the 
Sheigley cabin, in which Sheigley and his 
little son were momentarily expecting an 
attack. At night all became quiet in the 
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vicinity of the Thomas house. And now 
the inmates discussed the question of 
flight. It was finally resolved to make 
an effort to leave. There had been a 
yoke of oxen in the stable, and, if the 
Indians had not killed them, it was re- 
solved to hitch them to a sled near the 
door and start for Fort Dodge. Then the 
question arose as to exploring the stable, 
to find whether the oxen were still living. 
Some of the people in the beseiged house 
believed the quiet was only a ruse of the 
Indians to get them to expose themselves, 
when they would rush upon them from 
their hiding places. Morris Markham 
volunteered to make the exploration, and, 
taking his gun, which he was to fire if 
attacked, he went to the dark stable, 
loosened the oxen, felt around and found 
the yoke, hitched them to the sled and 
drove up to the door. They hastily 
loaded a few things and, taking on those 
unable to walk, about nine o’clock in the 
evening started upon their perilous jour- 
ney. Dragging through the deep snow all 
night long, at great disadvantage, as there 


was no road to guide them, they found 
at daylight that they had only made about 
six miles ; and, after continuing the jour-~ 
ney the entire day, at night they reached 
the cabin of George Granger, only fifteen 


miles from where they started. After 
resting a few hours they continued their 
journey southward. And here, for the 
present, we turn to another chapter in 
this sad drama. 


In the fall of 1856, Orlando C. Howe, 
R. A. Wheelock and B. F. Parmenter left 
Newton in Jasper county and visited 
Spirit Lake. They made the acquaint- 
ance of the few settlers at the lakes, and 
after making preémptions returned to 
Newton and spent the winter. Early in 
March they left home again for the lakes. 
After great hardships they arrived on the 
fifteenth of March, within a few miles of 
the lakes, when their team had become 
so exhausted that they were obliged to 
leave their wagon and push forward with- 
out it. Late at night they arrived at one of 
the cabins, where they found the evidences 


of death and desolation which the Indians 
had left in their trail some days before. 
The next morning, on further investiga- 
tion, they were satisfied that the Indians 
had wiped out the settlement. They 
started for Fort Dodge to give the alarm. 

They reached Fort Dodge the evening 
of the twenty-first of March. A _ public 
meeting was called and responded to by 
almost every able-bodied man in town. 
It was determined to raise two companies 
of volunteers to march to the scene of 
the massacre, with the hope of rescuing 
any of the settlers who might still be liv- 
ing, and if possible overtaking and pun- 
ishing the Indians. The next morning the 
two companies organized as Company 
“A” and Company “B,’’ and elected 
officers,—Company ‘‘A’’ electing Charles 
B. Richards as captain, and Company 
‘*B”’ electing John F. Duncombe, each 
with a sufficient corps of subordinate 
officers to complete their organization. 
Runners had been sent to Webster City 
to represent the situation and invite the 
people there to join the proposed expe- 
dition. On the twenty-third about thirty 
men marched across the prairie from 
Webster City, ready to join the command. 
After arriving at Fort Dodge they organ- 
ized by electing J. C. Johnson captain, 
and a full corps of subordinate officers. 
The whole command numbered some- 
thing over one hundred men. 

As early as 1855 Major Williams had 
represented to Governor Grimes the dan- 
ger of an Indian outbreak upon the fron- 
tier; and had been authorized by the 
governor, whenever the danger should 
seem imminent, to organize the citizens 
for defense. He was therefore looked 
upon as the natural leader of the battalion, 
and was cheerfully recognized as its 
commander. On the morning of March 
24th the battalion started upon its long, 
difficult and arduous campaign. The 
difficulties of moving loaded teams, espe- 
cially through an unsettled country, have 
been sufficiently indicated. The severe 
cold of the winter had just begun to 
moderate, The fact that the great snow- 
drifts had begun to soften in the March 
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sun rendered the traveling more difficult 
and uncomiortable than during the intense 
cold. It was necessary to pull through 
the deep snow all day, and lie down to 
sleep at night in boots and clothes satur- 
ated with water. The command moved 
in light marching order. Three ox-teams, 
hauling the wagons, and three or four 
riding horses, constituted the transporta- 
tion. The first day the command made 
about nine miles, and on the second ar- 
rived at Dakota City in Humboldt county. 
To fully realize the difficulties of the 
march, it is only necessary to say that, in 
crossing the great snow-drifts that filled 
ravines and depressions on the prairie, 
the entire would frequently 
form in two files, about the distance apart 
of ordinary wagon tracks, and would 
march and countermarch across the drift, 
until they had beaten two tracks suffi- 
ciently hard to bear up the teams and wag- 
ons ; when this experiment failed, they 
would tie a long rope to a wagon, a 
hundred men would stretch out the length 
of the rope and then all pull together,and 
in spite of the resisting banks of snow 
which would accumulate in front of the 
wagon, it was pulled through. Frequently 
oxen and horses were hauled across the 
snow-drifts by the main strength of from 
fifty toa hundred men. Each day’s march 
and experience of hardships was but the 
repetition of its predecessor. On the 
morning of the third day of the campaign, 
three or four of the men were absolutely 
exhausted and ill, whilst two had become 
entirely snow-blind, so that it was neces- 
sary to discharge them. After these were 
discharged, Major Williams said to the 
command : 

‘* You now understand this is not to be 
a holiday campaign, and every man in the 
battalion who feels that he has gone far 
enough is at liberty to return.” 

To the honor of American manhood, 
it may be said, that there were not more 
than twoor three well men who turned 
their faces to the rear. The march was 
continued seven days without other inci- 
dents than have been mentioned, except 
that as the command moved northward 
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the snow increased in depth and the roads 
became more difficult. 

A little after noon, the thirtieth of March, 
when the advance guard werea few miles 
north of Medium Lake, they discovered 
to the northwest what at first they sup- 
posed to be Indians. But after moving 
forward a short distance, they saw a team, 
and knew they must be white people. On 
approaching nearer, they proved to be 
the refugees from Springfield, who now, 
on the fourth day of their flight, had 
scarcely made forty miles. They were a 
sad looking company. Women _ had 
waded through snow, and aided in shov- 
eling roads through deep drifts, until their 
skirts were worn to fringes and their shoes 
Those who had been 
had not yet 
They were 

Their joy 


shreds. 
Springfield 


were in 
wounded in 
had their wounds dressed. 
absolutely destitute of food. 
on meeting the command was unbounded. 
A messenger was sent back to the main 
command, and the force, with the refu- 
gees, moved to the nearest timber and 
camped. The surgeon of the battalion, 
Doctor Bissell, dressed the wounds of the 
poor sufferers who had borne almost in- 
sufferable pain for four days and nights. 
The next morning they were furnished 
provisions from the scanty supply of the 
battalion and sent rejoicing on their way 
southward. 

The command now moved forward with 
renewed vigor, believing that at Spring- 
field they would find the Indians. On 
April rst the battalion reached theGranger 
cabin in a grove on the Des Moines River, 
within about four miles of the Minnesota 
state line, and fifteen miles from Spring- 
field. Here it was learned that Captain 
Bee, with a company of regular soldiers 
from Fort Ridgeley, had been at Spirit 
Lake and buried the body of,Mr. Marble, 
and had moved thence to Springfield, 
and, finding no Indians, had, after a few 
hours’ pursuit on their trail westward, 
started on their return to Fort Ridgeley. 

The battalion now found itself with not 
over three days’ rations on hand, and a 
hundred miles from the sources of supply. 
It was conceded by all that it was useless 
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to move farther with the hope of overtak- 
ing the Indians. It was therefore deter- 
mined by Major Williams to detail a small 
party to proceed to the lakes and bury 
the dead, supplying them with the larger 
portion of the provisions remaining, while 
the main command should return to Fort 
Dodge. On the morning of April 2d the 
detachment started for the lakes, and the 
main command faced about toward home. 
The third day of the return march, April 
4th, the battalion left Medium Lake ina 
drizzling rain. About three o’clock in 
the afternoon it arrived at Cylinder Creek, 
twelve miles south. The march had been 
the most laborious and discouraging of 
any since leaving Fort Dodge. It was 
raining, the sloughs and depressions, 
which had to be crossed, were filled with 
snow-slush and were running over with 
water. Arriving at Cylinder Creek, which 
in ordinary stages of water is a mere 
thread meandering through a low bottom, 
it was found to be fully half a mile wide. 
The bottom was covered with water at 
least four feet deep, and the channel was 
ten or twelve feet deep. Various experi- 
ments were made to devise some method 
of crossing the command. It was deter- 
mined to cork a wagon-box, two or three 
to cross in it, and, if possible, stretch a 
rope over the deep channel, by the help 
of which it was hoved the wagon-box 
might be swung back and forth over the 
channel, the men and teams reaching it 
by wading across the bottoms. The ex- 
periment was made. But when Captains 
Duncombe and Richards, with two others, 
had crossed over, barely escaping ship- 
wreck in the passage, the current was so 
swift, and the wind having turned into 
the north, it was impossible to return with 
their ungainly craft, against a head wind. 

Major Williams was now urged to take 
the best team and a few wounded refu- 
gees and return to Medium Lake, where 
there were four or five Irish families. 
This he did. The great body of the men 
on the north side of the creek began to 
prepare for protecting themselves as best 
they could during the approaching night. 
In the meantime the weather was becom- 


ing intensely cold, so that their wet clothes 
were freezing. They took one of the 
wagons apart, placing the hind wheels 
and forward wheels some distance from 
each other, and over these stretched a 
wagon sheet, and a tent cloth, which they 
had with them, pinning them to the 
ground on the north, east and west. The 
wind was now sweeping down from the 
north, the rain had turned to snow, and 
the temperature was rapidly falling. In 
short, the Storm King had unleashed all 
the furies of his Arctic Empire. So, with- 
out food, without fire, without dry cloth- 
ing, the men huddled under their im- 
provised shelter for the night. As the 
snow increased, some of the more resolute 
went out and banked the shelter on the 
north, east and west. Here they re- 
mained not only through the night but 
through the next day and the next night, 
when the storm abated. But in the forty- 
eight hours of its continuance it had 
bridged the Cylinder, so that the entire 
command, with teams and horses, crossed 
on the ice. After getting something to 
eat at Shippey’s, about two miles south of 
the creek, which had been provided for 
by Captains Duncombe and Richards, 
who had crossed Saturday in the wagon- 
box, each man pushed forward towards 
home. 





As severe as were the sufferings of the 
main command, they did not equal those 
of the detachment which went to the 
lakes. It will be remembered that when 
the’ battalion started upon its return 
march a detachment started for the lakes, 
about fifteen miles distant. This detach- 
ment arrived at East Okoboji, and the 
Howe and Noble cabins, about three 
o’clock in the afternoon. They found the 
undisturbed dead, and the unbroken 
silence and desolation which had reigned 
since the departure of the Indians nearly 
a month before. They dug graves and 
buried the bodies, at the Howe and Noblé 
cabins, that afternoon. The next morn- 
ing they went to the Mattock place and 
buried the dead, also at the Granger 
cabin. They finally reached the Gardner 
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house, where they buried the remains of 
the family. Remaining there through the 
night, on the following morning they pre- 
pared for their march across the prairie 
to the Des Moines River. As has been 
said, there was a drizzling rain and the 
clouds seemed to portendastorm. Quite 
a number thought it better not to leave 
that day. Their rations were getting 
scarce, but the wagon of Howe, Wheelock 
and Parmenter, which they left on the 
prairie some three miles east of the 
Gardner place, two weeks before, was 
still there, and was, in part, loaded with 
provision which they could go out and 
get. But the majority were in favor ot 
going that day, and started in the early 
morning. R. A. Smith and Messrs. 
Howe, Wheelock and Parmenter, and 
one or two others remained. The party 
which left found a difficult and wearisome 


journey before them. They met the 


same impediments, only perhaps more 
difficult to overcome, that the main com- 
mand met on its march from Medium 
Lake to Cylinder Creek. They had to 
cross streams in which the ice was break- 
ing up, with water overflowing the banks, 
and sloughs full ofsnow-slush. In picking 
their way around sloughs, looking for 
crossings over streams, they were greatly 
delayed and wearied. Finally, as has 
been said, the mild weather of the morn- 
ing turned to a blinding and pitiless 
blizzard. Night came on and they had 
not reached the river. The darkness and 
storm were so intense that they knew it 
would be impossible to keep the right 
course if they proceeded, so they stopped 
on the prairie. The stronger and more 
determined kept their feet all night. 
Among them were Wm. K. Laughlin and 
John N. Maxwell, who walked back and 
forth and kept constantly waking and 
arousing those who were becoming 
drowsy. Morning finally came. Some 
who had pulled off their water-soaked 
boots the night before, found it impossible 
to get them on in the morning, and had 
to cut their blankets and wrap their feet 
so that they could travel. 

They could see the timber, however, 


and made their way toward it. Coming 
to aslough too deep to wade, they differed 
as to the best route around it, and unfor- 
tunately some went one way and others 
took the opposite direction. Finally they 
began to reach the timber, but as yet 
found no human habitation. Mr. Laugh- 
lin, who was the wiriest, and who during 
the trying ordeal had maintained a cool 


judgment and unfailing nerve, gathered 


some dry leaves from under the trunk of 
an old tree, loaded his musket with some 
paper wadding, fired it into the leaves 
and started a fire. The detachment came 
straggling in, one after another, until all 
had reached the timber but two — Cap- 
tain J. C. Johnson, who commanded the 
detachment, and William E. Burkholder. 
They still hoped that these might have 
reached the river above or below, and as 
soon as Major Williams, who was at Me- 
dium Lake, was made aware of the situa- 
tion, he sent out men from the Irish colony 
with instructions to go up and down the 
river, and search the groves at which they 
would naturally reach it, still hoping to 
find them. But the search was vain. 

Eleven years afterward, a settler hunt- 
ing his cattle found their remains and, ly- 
ing by them, the remnants of their guns, 
which had been spared by fire and rust. 
They had nearly reached the timber 
when, doubtless overcome with fatigue 
and drowsiness, they lay down to the 
sleep which knows no waking. 

The death of these two young men un- 
der these sad conditions cast a shadow of 
regret and sorrow over the expedition. 
They were favorites with their comrades. 
Captain Johnson was a noble specimen of 
physical manhood ; was intelligent, frank 
and manly. Every man of his company 
felt his death to be a personal sorrow. 
William E. Burkholder was a’ most prom- 
ising young man. He had buta few days 
before joining the command been elected 
treasurer of Webster county. The fact 
that his father’s family had only arrived 
at Fort Dodge a few days prior to these 
events furnished him many reasons for 
wishing to remain at home; but he was 
generous, manly and high-spirited, and 
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could not see other young men going out 
to endure hardships and meet dangers 
which he was not willing to accept for 
himself. And who shall say it is not bet- 
ter to die such a death than to live a long 
and entirely selfish life ! 

Before dismissing this part of the story 
the writer must say a word respecting the 
officers. Major Williams was over sixty 
years old, and yet he met all the require- 
ments and endured all the hardships of 
the campaign with a courage and cheerful- 
ness which was an inspiration to every 
man under his command. Every officer 
of the battalion deserves honorable men- 
tion. They returned from the campaign 
with the respect and good-will of every 
man in the ranks. They could receive 
no higher tribute. 

It only remains now to follow the cap- 
tives to the end of their captivity. Those 
who would know the whole sad story will 
turn with interest to the sketch written 
from memory by Mrs. Abbie Gardner 
Sharp, the sole survivor of the massacre, 
to be published along with this account. 

When the Indians returned to Heron 
Lake, where they had left the captives 
and their squaws during their raid upon 
Springfield, they hastily started on their 
journey northwestward. Day after day 
they pursued their weary march. The 
squaws, as is the Indian custom, bore 
such burdens as could not be packed 
upon their horses and ponies. The cap- 
tives were made to carry burdens the 
same as the squaws. Mrs. Sharp. was 
then a slight and delicate girl, and yet 
was made to carry a burden nearly as 
heavy as she was herself. The absolute 


‘hell through which these women passed 


may be faintly imagined when it is recalled 
that the melting snow in many places was 
waist deep, into which they would fre- 
quently sink to that depth, and at least to 
their knees at every step, all the while 
bending beneath the heavy packs which 
they were forced to carry. The Indians 
partially avoided much of this torture by 
their facility in wearing snow-shoes. Six 
weeks of this experience brought them 





to the Big Sioux River. The wonder is 
that any of them lived to reach this river. 
Hard as was the experience of all of 
them, that of Mrs. Thatcher was the most 
heart-rending. Her nursing babe had 
been torn from her arms and killed. The 
repeated colds, which of necessity fol- 
lowed the hardships and exposures of 
her captivity, had resulted in the illnesses 
natural to her situation. But with pa- 
tience and fortitude she endured all the 
pangs of a hundred deaths and, as the 
weather grew milder, had really begun 
to recover, when the inhuman monsters 
seized the occasion of crossing the Big 
Sioux on a bridge of brush and logs — 
which required the steadiest nerve to 
walk—to push her into the foaming cur- 
rent. She swam to the shore some dis- 
tance down the stream, but was pushed 
back by one Indian and shot by another. 
This ended the captivity of Mrs. Thatcher. 
The sight of this barbarity climaxed the 
despair of the remaining captives. 

Not long after this, early in May, while 
they were encamped at Skunk Lake, 
about thirty miles west of the Big Sioux, 
two Indians from the Yellow Medicine 
Agency came to the camp and, after being 
entertained for the night by Ink-pa-du-ta, 
they proposed to purchase Abbie Gard- 
ner, but were informed she was not for 
sale. Finally they made a bargain for 
Mrs. Marble and took her with them to 
the Yellow Medicine Agency in Minne- 
sota. She and her purchasers gave full 
information as to the captivity of Mrs. 
Noble and Miss Gardner. Hon. Charles 
E. Flandreau, the government agent, and 
Governor Medary, with the two mis- 
sionaries at the agency, Rev. Messrs. 
Riggs and Williamson, as also Colonel 
Alexander, who commanded at Fort 
Ridgeley, now put forth every effort to 
get some of the more friendly and intel- 
ligent Indians to proceed to Ink-pa-du-ta’s 
camp and ransom them. It required 
weeks of negotiation to secure the proper 
Indians for the mission, and to supply 
them with the articles which would be 
likely to secure the ransom. And one of 
the results of a delay which could not be 








































avoided was the fact that, but a few days 
before its consummation, a son of Ink- 
pa-du-ta, because he had not been obeyed 
in some demand upon Mrs. Noble, who 
was a most spirited and high-minded wo- 
man, had beaten her brains out with a 
club. When, a few days after the sad 
death of Mrs. Noble, three strange Indi- 
ans came into the camp, then on the 
James River,in what is now Spink county, 
South Dakota, and seemed to have im- 
portant business, Abbie Gardner knew 
that she was the subject of negotiation. 
After a day or two of talk and bantering 
she was turned over to the Agency Indi- 
ans and was borne away to the Yellow 
Medicine Agency, and on to St. Paul, and 
to liberty. 

This is the story commemorated by the 
monument. It was creditable to the 
Twenty-fifth General Assembly, after all 
these years, to have turned aside from 
the ordinary routine of the legislator to 
pay this tribute to the pioneer. The two 
most influential factors in securing this 
legislation were Senator Funk, of Dickin- 
son county, and Mrs. Sharp. The monu- 
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By CLARENCE 


ENVIRONMENT. 


Aes shell was thrown up from the deep, 
Where it had lain long centuries asleep,— 
But, in a day, the sunlight and the dew 

Had cracked and stained this shell of wondrous hue. 


A CARESS. , 


HADLEY, MASS. 
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MBITION, where are all thy glories now,— 
The wealth, the fame that I did crave of yore? 
I’d*rather feel her hand upon my brow 
Than any crown that monarch ever wore. 





ment is a beautiful shaft, about sixty feet : 
high, built in alternate sections of rough 
and polished granite. The commission 
appointed by the Governor to superintend 
its building was fortunate in having as a 
member Mr. Duncombe, an able lawyer 
and man of experience and affairs, who 
was himself an actor in these events. 
After such a lapse of time, to gather the 
facts and dates, and secure the names, 
properly spelled, required extensive cor- 
respondence and patient investigation. 
Hon. Charles Aldrich was intrusted with 
this work, and performed it to the entire 
satisfaction of his associates. Mrs. Sharp 
also, by her memory of events and per- 
sons, was as efficient in the commission 
as she had been in securing the legislation 
for the monument. Hon. R. A. Smith, 
in the time he devoted to overseeing the 
erection, from foundation to apex, and in 
the removal and reburial of the remains, 
and in the beautifying of the grounds, 
rendered most important and intelligent 
service. As longas this granite shaft shall 
stand, the Okoboji and Spirit Lake Mas- 
sacre will be a story of thrilling interest 
and pathetic sadness. 


HAWKES. 





THE SOLE SURVIVOR’S STORY OF THE MASSACRE.* 


By ABIGAIL GARDNER SHARP. 


BOUT the year of 1855 the wild and 

romantic region of Spirit and Okoboji 
Lakes began to be viewed as the ‘‘ prom- 
ised land’’ by the adventurous pioneer 
of that period. My father, Rowland 
Gardner, and hisson-in-law, Harvey Luce, 
were the first white men to bring their 
families for settlement in this region. It 
was in July, 1856, that heavy emigrant 
wagons drawn by ox-teams brought their 
passengers to the shores of the Okoboji 
Lakes. The family consisted of father, 
mother, two sisters and one brother. 
My brother was six years old, and I was 
thirteen. My eldest sister was the wife 
of Harvey Luce and was the mother of 
two small children. 


ABBIE GARDNER SHARP, 
Sole Survivor of the Spirit Lake Massacre. 


A few families had settled that year — 
1856—on the headwaters of the Des 
Moines River in Minnesota, some eigh- 
teen miles north of Spirit Lake, where is 
now the town of Jackson. On the Little 
Sioux was also the settlement of Smith- 
land in Woodbury county, Iowa. In Clay 
county, about forty miles south of the 
lakes, some six or eight families had 
located. These were the nearest neigh- 
bors to the settlers at the lakes when the 
Indian outbreak occurred of which I 
write. These settlements were all made 
on the extreme border and were abso- 
lutely unprotected. 

The winter of 1856-57 was one never 
to be forgotten by the early settlers ot 

Iowa and Minnesota. The bitter 
cold,deep snow, and violent storms 
that winter rendered communica- 
tion between the scattered settle- 
ments almost impossible. Lakes 
and rivers were frozen to a great 
depth, and the ground was cov- 
ered with four feet or 
snow on the level, and in the drifts 
the snow was fifteen to twenty feet 
deep. The settlers remained in 
their log cabins, not daring to 
attempt the dreadful elements, even 
for a short journey, unless neces- 
sity compelled them to do so. 


more of 


*A bout twenty-eight years after the 
tragic events vividly narrated in this 
paper, Mrs. Sharp published a history 
of the mussacre. The little book was so 
well received that it has run through 
four editions and is still selling. Sev- 
eral years ago Mrs. Sharp bought back 
a portion of her father’s homestead, 
the title of which reverted to the 
government after the massacre. On 
this tract stands the log cabin built 
by her father. This cabin is now that 
lady’s home. It is thrown open to the 
public during the sammer months and 
is well worth a visit. Its walls are 
decorated with oil paintings picturing 
scenes associated with the historic 
events of °57, also relics and memen- 
toes of pioneer life in the lake region 
of Iowa. Mrs.Sharp herself receives all 
guests with unmistakable c ordiality. 
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THE SPIRIT LAKE MASSACRE MONUMENT. 


Erected by the State of Iowa, and to be dedicated July 26th. 
the Foreground. 


The eighth of March, 1857, dawned 
bright and fair. The rising sun never shed 
brighter beams than on that ill-fated morn- 
ing. Spring, that had already come in 
theory, now seemed near at hand, and 
the long winter of our discontent to have 
passed away. 

As our family was about to sit down to 
breakfast, a solitary Indian entered the 
house wearing the guise of friendship. 
After the family had partaken of the frugal 
meal, and the visitor had warmed himself 
by the fire, my mother prepared a place 
for him and he ate his breakfast at 
our table. This Indian was followed by 
others, until Ink-pa-du-ta and his band of 
savages, squaws and papooses had all 
entered the house. They all wanted 
something to eat, and food was freely 
given them. 

They then asked for ammunition and 
numerous other things. While father was 
about giving them a few gun-caps, one of 
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The Spot where Mr. Gardner fell marked by the Pile of Stones in 
The Gardner Cabin on the Right. 


the band snatched the whole box from 
his hand. At the same time another one, 
as if by agreement, tried to seize a pow- 
der-horn which hung against the wall. 
He was prevented, however, by Mr. Luce, 
who now suspected their intentions were 
to get possession of our ammunition so 
that we might not be able to protect our- 
selves. The Indian then drew his gun 
and would have shot my brother-in-law, 
had not the latter prevented him by 
promptly seizing the weapon pointed at 
his head. 

The Indians prowled about the house 
and yard until noon, when they went off 
toward our neighbor’s, Mr. Mattock’s. 
They drove away our cattle as they went, 
and shot them down by the roadside. 

After the Indians had gone the matter 
was talked over by the family, as the situ- 
ation was considered serious, and some 
measures should be taken for defense. 

It was our desire to notify our neighbors 
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of the danger; but if any should go it 
would weaken the force at home, and the 
Indians were liable to return at any time. 

It was decided that Mr. Luce and Mr. 
Clark should go to warn the others of the 
impending danger, while father should 
remain at home to defend the family. 
They started out about 2 p.m. An hour 
later we could hear the reports of fire- 
arms in rapid succession from the house 
of our nearest neighbors, the Mattocks. 
We were then no longer in doubt of the 
awful conspiracy. Two long hours we 
passedin this fearful anxiety and suspense, 
waiting and watching, with conflicting 
hope and fear, for the safety of Mr. Luce 
and Mr. Clark as well as for our defense- 
less settlement. 

As the sun was setting father went out 
to reconnoiter. He hastily entered the 
house, saying, —‘‘ The Indians are coming 
and we are all doomed to die !”’ 

His first thought was to barricade the 
door and return the fight with his two 
loaded guns. He said, ‘‘ While they are 
killing all of us I will kill a few of them.’’ 
But to this my mother, not having lost 
all faith in these savages, objected — she 
still had hopes that they would appreciate 
our kindness and spare our lives. ‘If 
we must die,’’ said she, ‘‘let us go inno- 
cent of shedding blood.”’ 

Alas, for the faith placed in the stony- 
hearted savages! The Indians entered 
the house, and instantly shot my father 
through the heart. He fell dead. At the 
same time they seized my mother and my 
sister by the arms, beating them over the 
head with their guns and driving them 
out of doors ; they there killed these de- 
fenseless women in the most shocking 
manner. 

When the Indians entered the house, 
and during these awful scenes, I was 
seated in a chair holding my sister’s babe, 
and her little boy and my brother were 
clinging to my side. 

They next seized the children, tearing 
them from my arms one at a time. The 
little ones reached out their arms toward 
me, crying in terror for the protection 
that I was powerless to give them. Heed- 


less of their piteous cries the savages 
dragged them out of doors and killed 
them with sticks of stove-wood. 

During these awful scenes I was both 
speechless and tearless ; but now, alone 
in the midst of the dying and the dead, 
it seemed as though I could not wait for 
the missile of death to strike me, so I 
rushed forward to one of the band and 
begged him to “kill me, quick!’’ He 
then roughly seized me by the arm with 
his brawny hand and said something 
which I could not understand, but I well 
knew by his actions that I was to be taken 
captive. 

Terrible as were the scenes through 
which I had just passed, others, if pos- 
sible even more horrible, awaited me. 
A tramp of a mile through the snow 
brought me to their camp, near the house 
of our neighbors, the Mattocks. Here 
the sights and sounds that met my eye 
and ear were appalling. The forest was 
lighted by their camp-fires and the burn- 
ing building ; the air was rent with the 
hideous war-whoop of the savages, inter- 
mingled with the shrieks and groans of 
two helpless victims confined in the burn- 
ing cabin. Scattered upon the ground 
were the dead bodies of thirteen persons, 
— men, women and children. 

Here, amid such scenes as these, in an 
Indian camp, I spent the first night of my 
captivity. No tongue or pen can portray 
the feelings and emotions I experienced 
during that long, sleepless night. 

Early the next morning the warriors 


‘ painted themselves black — which with 


the Sioux means war — and again sallied 
forth on the war-path. 

Mr. Luce and Mr. Clark had the day 
before been overtaken and killed by the 
Indians a short distance from our home. 
The other settlers had consequently re- 
ceived no news of the outbreak while 
these terrible scenes were enacted in 
their very midst. 

Throughout their whole course, the 
treacherous Indians got into the homes 
of their victims through professions of 
friendship and the claims of hospitality, 
taking the men by surprise so that they 
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could not defend themselves and their 
families. 

Of the forty persons who were then 
residents of the lake region at the time of 
the massacre there was not one left to tell 
the tale! Every one who was at home 
was killed except Mrs. Noble, Mrs. 
Thatcher, Mrs. Marble and myself, whom 
the Indians took with them as captives 
on their return to the North. 

The massacre was first discovered by 
one Markham who, being absent from 
home, returned on the evening of the 
ninth of March. He found only the dead 
bodies of his friends and neighbors. He 
then proceeded to the settlement eighteen 
miles north of the lakes on the Des Moines 
river in Minnesota and carried the appall- 
ing news. 

A rally was made and several families 
assembled at the house of Mr. Thomas 
for better protection. They also dis- 
patched two men on snow-shoes across 
the bleak country a distance of about two 
hundred and fifty miles to Fort Ridgeley 
to ask that troops be sent to their rescue. 

Meanwhile Ink-pa-du-ta’s band, with 
booty and captives, was moving in a 
northwesterly direction, camping at night 
in the groves along the streams and by 
small lakes, hunting for human game in 
the person of defenseless settler or un- 
wary traveler. 

On the twenty-sixth of March we 
reached Heron Lake where the warriors 
left us in camp with their squaws and 
papooses. Painting themselves again in 
the most war-like fashion, with rifle in 
hand and scalping-knife in their belts, 
they went forth the second time on the 
war-path. 

I leave to ex-Governor Carpenter the 
description of the events which followed, 
— the brave and successful defense of the 
twenty-one men, women and children‘in 
the log house of Mr. Thomas. 

The assault made by our captors on 
the Thomas house was vigorously kept 
up and as vigorously resisted until sunset, 
when the Indians became weary of firing 
at blank walls, and ignorant of the num- 
ber of inmates and not having the cour- 


age to charge on the works they returned 
to their camp bringing in the spoils. On 
their return they gave us captives to un- 
derstand that they had met with a repulse 
from the whites. 

I also leave to ex-Governor Carpenter 
the account of the expedition formed in 
the settlements to the south of us for the 
threefold purpose of burying our dead, 
relieving the survivors if any should be 
found, and punishing the Indians if 
they could be overtaken, part of which 
expedition he himself was — and no unim- 
portant part, either. 

Scarcely twenty-four hours had elapsed 
since the attack on the house of Mr. 
Thomas when a company of United 
States soldiers arrived from Fort Ridgeley, 
under command of Captain Bee. Like 
the volunteers from Fort Dodge, they 
had endured almost unheard of hardships 
and surmounted all conceivable difficul- 
ties. They buried the dead found at 
Jackson, also Mr. Marble, who was killed 
at Spirit Lake, and came so near over- 
taking us captors and captives that they 
reached at 3 Pp. M. the camping-ground 
left by us in the morning. When their 
presence was discovered by our captors, 
the wildest excitement reigned among 
them. The squaws extinguished the fires 
by pouring on water that the smoke 
might not be seen, tore down the tents 
and hastened from the camp down the 
creek, skulking like partridges among 
the willows and tall prairie grass. 

We were encamped on a low piece of 
ground by the Little Sioux River. Be- 
tween us and the soldiers was a high 
rolling prairie, so that the camp was not 
visible to the soldiers; but the Indians 
obtained a view from the higher ground, 
and could see all the movements of their 
pursuers. I observed one of,the Indians 
creeping along the ground to the base of 
a tree, some rods from camp on higher 
ground. He then perched himself among 
its branches, where he could observe the 
movements of the troops. 

One Indian was detailed to stand guard 
over us, and to kill us, they said, if there 
was an attack by the soldiers. The 
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rest of the warriors prepared for battle. 
The company of United States troops 
above referred to had suffered much from 
exposure and fatigue in carrying out their 
orders to go to Spirit Lake and do what 
they could to suppress the Indians. When 
the lakes were reached the Indians were 
gone. Their trail led to the west, and 
this pursuit was made by a portion of the 
command, some mounted on mules and 
some afoot. An examination was made 
of the deserted camp and fires by their 
half-breed guide, and the pursuit was 
then and there abandoned on the declara- 
tion of the guide that the enemy was by 
their signs several days in advance. The 
guides being half-breeds, their interests 
might have been more with the Indians 
than with the whites; but whether they 
were true or false, it was life to us cap- 
tives. Had an attack been made it would 


have been certain death to us. 

After six weeks of incessant marching 
over the trackless prairies and through 
what is now known as Lake Madison in 
South Dakota, we were visited by two 
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strange Indians. They remained over 
night in Ink-pa-du-ta’s camp, and were 
entertained by pantomimic representation 
of the massacre. The next morning they 
ventured to ask for one of the women. 
Mrs. Marble was the fortunate one. They 
paid for her all they had. 

Just before starting on the unknown 
journey, Mrs. Marble came to my tent to 
bid me good-bye. She told me she be- 
lieved her purchasers intended to take 
her to the whites. She said if they did 
she would do all in her power for the 
rescue of Mrs. Noble and myself. 

Though thirty-nine eventful years have 
passed since that memorable day, the 
picture of her departure is still vivid in 
my memory. I can see her yet, as she 
marched away from the Indian camp, 
with her purchasers following in Indian 
file. The last account I had of her was 
some ten years since, when she was living 
in California, the wife of Mr. S. M. 
Sibaugh. She was taken by her pur- 
chasers to the agency, and delivered to 
Charles E. Flandreau, United States In- 
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THE MASSACRE AT THE GARDNER CABIN. 
Mrs. Sharp’s Recollection of the Trage:ly as embodied by her in an Oil Paintinz. 
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THE KILLING OF MRS. rHATCHER. 
Mrs. Sharp's Recollection ot the Tragedy as embodied by her in an Oil Painting 


dian agent for the Sioux, the Indians 
receiving five hundred dollars each. 
Ink-pa-du-ta’s band were now far beyond 


the Big Sioux, in Dakota territory, and 
probably beyond where any white man 
had ever been. We passed through an 
Indian camp on one occasion, where the 
squaws had planted and raised a small 
patch of corn. Here about one-half a 
teacupful of corn was boiled and given to 
me, the first morsel of food I had eaten 
in three days. We were compelled to 
eat whatever was given us or dispose of 
it unknown to them. The Indians would 
frequently give me food that I could not 
swallow,— for instance, fish of which the 
flesh was so decomposed that it was fall- 
ing from the bone. 

Among the game killed for meat were 
wild geese, ducks, swans, brants, pelicans, 
cranes, beavers, otters, muskrats, skunks, 
etc. The beaver and otter were thrown 
on the fire and singed to free them of the 
thickest of the fur, then cut into pieces 
and pitched into a camp kettle and boiled. 
The fowls were prepared for cooking by 
merely pulling off the roughest of the 
feathers. They were then placed in a 
kettle without washing or dressing. They 


were eaten without salt, or seasoning ot 
any kind. 

Occasionally there would be a day so 
cold that even a Sioux would not travel. 
These days were even more dreaded by 
me than the wearisome marches. 

Through the deep snow, across creeks, 
sloughs, rivers and lakes, we pushed on 
until we reached the Big Sioux River, on 
or about where is now the the town of 
Flandreau, in South Dakota. There we 
found a bridge made in time of floods by 
the trees,—tops, roots and all being borne 
downward by the current, forming a dam 
across the stream. 

As Mrs. Thatcher and I were about to 
follow the Indians across one of these 
uncertain bridges, where a misstep might 
plunge us into the deep, cold water, an 
Indian approached us and, taking the 
pack which Mrs. Thatcher was carrying, 
placed it on his own back and ordered us 
togoon. Thisseeming kindness aroused 
eur suspicions, as they had not offered 
us assistance under any circumstances 
whatever. It immediately occurred to 
Mrs. Thatcher, as well as to myself, that 
her time had come to die. She hastily 
bade me good-bye, and said, “If you are 
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so fortunate as to ever escape, tell my 
husband and parents that I desired to 
live and escape for their sake.’’ 

Mr. Thatcher was one of the four who 
were away from home at the time of the 
massacre. 

When we reached the center of the 
river, as we anticipated, the Indian 
pushed Mrs. Thatcher from the bridge 
into the swollen stream. By what seemed 
supernatural strength she breasted the 
torrent and, making a desperate struggle 
for life, reached the shore and was cling- 
ing to the roots of a tree at the bank 
when she was met by other members of 
the band, who were coming upon the 
scene. With long poles they shoved her 
back again into the angry stream. She 
was carried down by the strong current 
of the Big Sioux, while the Indians on 
either side of the river were running 
along the banks, whooping and yelling 
and throwing sticks and stones at her 
until she was carried beyond my sight. 
She was finally shot by one of the Indi- 
ans in another division of the band, who 
was crossing on another bridge some 
distance below. Thus ended the suffer- 
ings, tortures and agonies of poor Mrs. 
Thatcher. 

While making this journey through the 
unbroken wilderness of the Northwest we 
frequently met parties from the various 
bands of the Sioux Indians. On or about 
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the first of May we encamped near Big 
Skunk Lake. We were crowded in the 
tepee among the young Indians with their 
dirty faces, who now had a good oppor- 
tunity to show us their nature. They 
would fight, pull hair, scratch and bite 
until their faces were smeared with blood, 
the squaws not making any attempt to 
restrain them. 

Some four weeks after the departure of 
Mrs. Marble we fell in with a party of 
Yankton Sioux. One of them, named 
Wanduskaihauke, or End-of-the-Snake, 
purchased Mrs. Noble and myself from 
the mercenary Ink-pa-du-ta. 

One evening, a short time after we 
were sold, just as we supposed we were 
settled for the night after a weary march, 
Mrs. Noble and I were about to lie down 
to rest when a son of Ink-pa-du-ta came 
into the tent of the Yankton and ordered 
Mrs. Noble to go out. She shook her 
head as a signal that she would not go. 
No sooner did she refuse to obey than 
the Indian seized her by the arm with 
one hand, and, with a big war-club in the 
other, he dragged her just outside the 
tent door and there struck her three 
blows such as only an Indian can deal. 
The piteous groans of his victim came 
through the tent and pierced my ears — 
deep, sorrowful and awful to hear. I did 
not dare venture out to go to her side, I 
was so terror-stricken. 

- Now I was left alone 
with them—no one to 
talk to, no one to share 
with me this bitter cup. 
Gladly would I have given 
up my claim on this life ; 
but, for some unaccount- 
able reason, I was spared. 

It was now beautiful 
spring, indeed, and nature 
was arrayed in her fairest 
and freshest robes. As 
we journeyed across the 
vast prairies of Dakota, 
from the elevated points 
the scenes were really 
wonderful. Look in any 
direction, the grassy prai- 
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rie was only bounded by the horizon. 
We traveled for weeks without seeing 
timber. The only things visible were 
antelope and buffalo and flocks of birds. 
We were moving farther and farther 
from civilization, and deeper into the 
heart of an unbroken wilderness. 

A few days after the death of Mrs. 
Noble we reached the Jim River, in the 
northern part of South Dakota. Here 
was an encampment of two hundred 
lodges of the Yankton Sioux, a powerful 
branch of the Sioux nation. 

I was probably the first white person 
these Indians had ever seen, and was, to 
them, a great curiosity. They gathered 
around my tepee door to look me over, 
wondering and commenting on my flaxen 
hair, blue eyes, and fair, though tanned, 
complexion. 

We had been in this camp a few days 
only when, to me, a most interesting event 
occurred. By this time nearly all hope 


had departed, and I was completely over- 
come by the thought that there was no 
way of escaping this servitude. 


On the thirtieth day of May there ap- 
peared in the camp of the Yanktons three 
Indians wearing coats and white shirts 
with starched bosoms. I was certain they 
were from the white settlements as I well 
knew no Indian women were skilled in 
the art of laundering white shirts. I soon 
discovered that I was the object of their 
conversation. Councils were held after 
the Indian custom. They sat on the 
ground, in a circle, and talked and 
smoked, passing the peace-pipe around. 
Each Indian took a whiff, then handed it 
to the next one who sat near him in the 
circle. 

At the end of three days I was delivered 
over to the ‘‘ Indians in coats,’’ and the 
journey toward civilization began. I was 
ignorant, however, of their good inten- 
tions. The price paid for my ransom was 
two horses, twelve blankets, two kegs of 


powder, twenty pounds of tobacco, thirty- 
two yards of blue squaw-cloth, thirty- 
seven and a half yards of calico, and a 
quantity of ribbon, with which these 
Indians had been provided by United 
States Agent Flandreau. The names of 
the rescuing party were: Mazaintemani, 
Ho-ton-ho-washta, and Che-tan-maga. 
The last-named still survives, and has ex- 
pressed his intention of being at Okoboji 
during the summer of 1895. 

A deep interest in the fate of the cap- 
tives had been manifested since the 
rescue of Mrs. Marble. The legislature 
of the territory of Minnesota was then in 
session and passed an act appropriating 
$10,000, or so much thereof as was neces- 
sary,to compass the rescue of the captives, 
but Agent Flandreau had fitted out the 
expedition on his own credit before the 
news of legislative action reached the 
frontier. Samuel Medary, then governor 
of the territory, turned the appropriation 
over to Agent Flandreau to use as he 
thought best, and to reimburse the outlay 
made by the agent, the traders, and the 
missionaries in fitting out the rescuing 
party and in making presents to the 
Indians who volunteered their services. 
Over three thousand dollars was ex- 
pended by the then territory of Minne- 
sota, under the Governor's and Agent 
Flandreau’s direction, for the release 
from captivity of Mrs. Marble and myself. 

A magnificent monument of granite, 
fifty-five feet in height and of graceful 
proportions, has recently been erected 
upon the site of the massacre by the 
grateful state of Iowa, at a cost of $5,000, 
to mark the spot of so much interest in 
our history. The dedication of the mon- 
ument, with appropriate ceremonies, will 
take place on the twenty-sixth of July, 
1895, and the occasion will be one of great 
interest to the people of Iowa, Minnesota, 
and South Dakota, and to all who are 
interested in our pioneer history. 
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IN JUNE. 


HOU hast from Heaven a gracious 
boon, 

When youth and hope and summer noon 

Possess thy soul in June! 
Glad and free the heart is beating, 
Strong and sweet the fresh carth's greeting, 
Life within new life is meeting,— 

All the world’s in tune ! 
The glorious sun is in the sky, 
Brave, youthful hopes are beating high, 
The sap leaps free through blooming trees, 
To serve anew banqueting bees. 
The song of youth’s a brief, bright lay,— 
So brief, so bright as this fair day 

In June! 


Thou hast from Heaven a wondrous boon, 
When night and love and summer moon 
Possess thy soul in June! 
Clear and true the bird’s song swelling, 
From the thrush, in rapture welling, 
O’er the earth in rich notes dwelling, 
Melody is strewn! 
In a kiss that throbs and thrills 
The far blue sky meets purple hills ; 
So close Heaven clasps the warming earth, 
All life is joy, all life is mirth. 
The song of love's a short, sweet lay,— 
So short, so sweet as this fair day 
In June! 
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Thou hast from Heaven the dearest boon, 
When poet’s heart and poet's rune 
Possess thy soul in June! 
Boughs above with music ringing, 
Love, of love the summer’s singing, 
See thy heart sweet answers springing, 
Though is gone life’s noon. 
In fragrant beauty, stately pride, 
With faint, enchanting blushes dyed, 
Roses bloom for poet and bride. 
The poet's day's a long, long day, 
For love and youth will pass away, 
A poet is poet for aye and aye,— 
In June! 


Mary A. KIRKupP. 





EMMABURG AND ITS LEGEND. 


THE EpItor ABROAD. 


EFORE starting out for our after- 
noon at Emmaburg, let us recall 
the romantic legend of the castle. Part 
of the story, relating to the elopement of 
Emma, Charlemagne’s daughter, with the 
Emperor’s private secretary, Eginhard, 
was told in THE MIDLAND of November, 
in my paper entitled ‘‘Charlemagne in 
Legend and in History.’’ The sequel to 
the story was then promised, and here it is. 
Five years after Emma and Eginhard 
eloped from the imperial 
palace in Aix la Chapelle, 
Charlemagne was hunt- 
ing in the woods south of 
the city. Noon came and, 
being hungry, he sought 
a shady slope near the 
little lake in the valley 
and, spreading out upon 
the grass the contents of 
his capacious sack, he ate 
his luncheon and drank 
his wine. This done, he 
became drowsy and, 
stretching himself out 
upon the grass, he was 
soon fast asleep. While 
he slept a little boy hap- 
pened along and, seeing 
the Emperor's glittering 
scabbard, stealthily drew 
from it the sword and be- 
gan playing soldier with 
it. The noise awakened 
the Emperor. At first 
angry, his wrath was soon 
turned to interest in the 
mock-heroic bearing of 
the littlhe man. Calling 
the boy to him, he was so 
charmed with his frank 
face and manly manner 
that he accepted his in- 
vitation to go home with 
him and see his mother. 
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Hand in hand the hunter and his guide 
went through the forest to a hut on a 
rocky height overlooking the lake. 

“Da ist meine mutter,’’ exclaimed the 
child as the door opened and a stout, 
red-cheeked young woman appeared on 
the scene. 

A moment more and Father Karl and 
his banished daughter, Emma, were 


locked in each other’s arms, hugging and 
kissing and crying for joy,— the little fel- 


THE LAKE VIEW FROM EMMABURG. 
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low crying too, because he saw his mother 
in tears! The Emperor forgave his 
daughter for the crime of choosing her 
own husband, and Eginhard for the crime 
of wooing a maiden above his station. 
He proposed that they return with him 
to the city and make the palace their 
home. But they had learned to love their 
forest life; so with profuse thanks they 
declined his urgent invitation and Karl 
went back to Aix alone. 

He directed his Italian builders to sus- 
pend work on the palace chapel and 
build a castle for his daughter on the site 
of the hut where the reconciliation had 
taken place. And so Emmaburg was 
built and there Emma and Eginhard and 
their children ‘‘lived happy ever after.’ 


We are off at last for Emmaburg. It 
is Ascension Day, or,as the Germans term 
it, ‘‘Christihimmelfahrt.’’ This is here 
a legal holiday. We find the station 
crowded with people who, like ourselves, 
are off for a day’s pleasuring. When the 
train to Brussels comes in, there is a great 
rush for the cars, and though we have 
second-class tickets, the only seats we 
can find are in a third-class car. 

We find ourselves packed into a com- 
partment which holds altogether four 
women, three men and five children. 
While waiting at the station the fast train 
from Paris comes in. Looking out of the 
window we find ourselves face to face 
with a father and daughter, evidently 
Americans. They eye us with much in- 
terest. We fondly imagine them saying 
to each other, ‘‘Quite respectable look- 
ing Germans for third-class!’’ With a 
well-dressed and pretty German lady on 
each side of me, and a bright little Ger- 
man boy on my lap, I feel rather proud 
of my third-class surroundings ; and my 
wife, sitting opposite, between two good- 
looking Germans, also rather enjoys the 
curiosity of the strangers. 

We quietly slip out of the city and are 
soon in a long, dark tunnel under a 
spur of the Ardennes. We come out 
into a valley of rare beauty, with a small 
lake in the center. 


At Ronheide, a popular resort, many 
get out. Our party of six, two of them 
children, have the car to ourselves, and 
we have great sport watching the boys 
and listening to their cries of delight as 
one and ariother object of beauty passes 
before us. 

“‘Hegenrath!’’ cries the conductor, 
and we get out. The way to the castle 
is long and we first go to the Casino and 
take a lunch. We walk about half a mile 
down a winding roadway to the little 
lake. There are no fences in sight. 
Hedges are everywhere to be seen along 
the roadside and between the fields. We 
pass many pretty little homes, some built 
of brick, others of stone. They are 
whitened with fresh whitewash, or made 
golden with the rich gold-vellow paint 
made from the yellow ochre found here. 
To the left is Atenberg; to the right, 
Hegenrath. We take the road to the 
right. As we pass a group of country 
people, we note that the men touch their 
hats, or take them off. To us? O, no. 
Wherever two roads cross, in this part 
of Germany, a crucifix, large or small, 
has been set up along the roadside. 
Pious Catholics, be they peasants or 
barons, always do reverence to Christ as 
they pass the cross. As there are many 
cross-roads they are never long without 
a reminder of Christ’s death. 

We are now well out into the valley. 
Up on the hill yonder are two churches, 
one Catholic, the other Lutheran. Both 
are open. The bells are ringing. People 
are coming from every way to attend 
Ascension Day services. 

Just ahead of us on the right is a big 
pile of rock surrounded by an iron railing. 
In the center of the largest rock facing 
the road is a marble slab. Let us see 
what it means. Upon theslab are graven 
the words : 


DEM ANDENKEN AN DEN RUHMVOLLEN. 
KRIEG VON 1870-1871. 
UND SEINE 
TAPFEREN STREITER VON PREUSS UND 
NEUTR. MORESNET. 
ERRICHTED DEM 22 TEN MAERTZ, 1874. 


Es ist fruehling Geworden. 
Im Deutschen Vaterlande. 
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For the benefit of those who may not be 
able to more than guess at the meaning 
of these words, I will add that the tablet 
is ‘‘in memory of the glorious war of 
1870-71, and the brave warriors of Prussia 
and Neutral Moresnet. Erected in March, 
1874.’’ Then follows this pretty senti- 
ment: “It is become Spring in the Ger- 
man Fatherland.”’ 

The Casino, a pleasant resting-place, 
stands well up over the lake. Its porch 
and garden are filled with people eating 
and drinking and having a merry time. 
All are talking German except two Eng- 
lishmen and an English woman, and a 
gay party of Belgians. Down below, a 
family party are starting out on the lake 
in a row-boat, and a little boy sits upon 
the bow with his feet 
hanging over into the 
water. Thetwo boys with 
us are wild to go out on 
the lake ; but Die Mutter 
looks at a little cloud in 
the west,and says ‘“‘Nein.”’ 

That settles it, for as a 


rule German children 
have learned the lesson of 
obedience. 


We eat our bread and 
drink our coffee, and walk 
around the lake to the 
south. Standing upon a 
little bridge we look up 
the ravine to the east, and 
there, upona height south 
of the gorge, stands the 
castle of Emmaburg. 

I used to think of castles 
as very grand and very 
large. Some are. Emma- 
burg is not. The way they 
have in Germany of 
building walls to connect 
dwellings with barns and 
stables, forming a court- 
yard inside, makes the 
smallest farm-house look 
much larger than it is. 

Standing where you can 
see the side walls of the 
great court, with the tall 


watch -tower in the center, the castle 
seems immense. It is built of rough 
gray limestone. The main part is square 
but its round towers and turrets and 
queer-shaped iron-barred windows give 
it a beauty which no amount of modern 
paint and woodwork could give. A flag 
flies from the tall tower, giving us a wel- 
come. We climb the steep hill and pre- 
sent ourselves at the arched gateway. 
No guard disputes our entrance. Things 
have changed. Once the near approach 


of anybody to this gate would have been 
the signal for alarm, and at the entrances 
and grated windows armed men would 
have appeared. Huge stones and winged 
arrows would have made short work of a 
party of six. 


Now the castle walls are in 





EMMABURG, LOOKING FROM THE TOWN. 
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ruins and the only dweller in the castle 
is a little old German who, with his family 
to assist him, sells beer, coffee, hot milk, 
and bread and cheese, to all who visit the 
castle. I say ‘‘all,’’ for all are expected 
to buy something of him, as that is the 
only way he has of making a living on 
the place. We enter the large courtyard 
and look about. The chickens look up 
at us and cluck and resume their poor 
pickings. We enter the tall round tower, 
and there perched upon poles are perhaps 
a hundred more chickens. 

The old guards who a thousand or 
more years ago were wont to stand look- 
ing out of the little windows watching to 
see if all were well, would be speechless 
with indignation were they to come to 
life and see these chickens the sole 
dwellers in the old tower. 

Across the court are the stables and 
carriage houses of a prince or noble whose 
name nobody seems to know, and whose 
crest above the entrance to the carriage 
house is now become quite dim. So 
much for fame! But the date, ‘‘A. D. 
1700,’ is plainly seen. The barns on the 
south are a little more ancient. Over 
the arched entrance from the orchard and 
fields in the rear is the weather-worn 
date, ‘‘ 1648.”’ 

These buildings are quite youthful com- 
pared with the castle itself. The upper 
part and the roof are new, but the gray- 
black walls, in places sunken and in 


places bulging out, the little low-arched 
doorways, the dungeon-like cellar-way, 
the iron-barred windows with walls 
thicker than my cane is long, all tell the 
story of a time so far back in the past as 
to make the Landing of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth Rock seem almost like an event 
of yesterday. 

We enter. We climb the stone stairs 
worn nearly round by the feet of many 
thousand visitors. The little man who 
haunts the castle bows us into the ban- 
quet hall. Soon we are seated at a broad 
table, at one end of which are a merry 
party of students with their queer little 
green caps. Ata table by themselves in 
an alcove sit several youths and maidens. 
Hot milk, coffee, beer and black bread 
are spread before the guests. There we 
sit and eat our ‘‘brod”’ and look out of 
the west window upon a scene of rare 
beauty,— the valley green with the new 
verdure; the lake, a molten mass of 
silver ; the village reaching far up the hill 
from the north shore of the lake, and over 
all a sky of deepest blue, now without a 
cloud. We roam at will through the 
upper rooms and then down and out, 
taking a peep as we go into the kitchen 
where the fat wife of the little ghost of 
Eginhard warms over the coffee and heats 
the milk for those who come to see the 
castle. 

It is getting late, and we hurry back, 
across the fields, to the station. 


REPOSE. 


| night-winds sigh and stir the trembling leaves 
To sweetest lullaby, o’er nodding flowers ; 
The starry sky a shimmering garment weaves, 
O’er prairies wide and iridescent bowers. 


Albina Marilla Letts. 


LETTS, IOWA. 





LINNIE HAGUEWOOD.’ 


By BERNARD MurRPHY. 


UT few of our middle-western people 
knew, while reading of Laura Bridg- 
man and Helen Keller,the past few years, 
that in their midst existed a child sim- 
ilarly afflicted. Yet such is the case. 
The subject of this sketch, Linnie 
Haguewood, was born in Ida Grove, Iowa, 
October 12, 1879. She was in perfect 
health and in possession of all her senses 
until eighteen months old, when she was 
stricken with spinal fever. As a result of 
this fever the nerves of her eyes and ears 
became paralyzed, leaving her both blind 
and deaf. She did not fully recover her 


physical health for a long time, and was 
almost entirely helpless for many years. 

At the age of fourteen years, her 
mother, with the aid of a deaf mute, had 


LINNIE HAGUEWOOD. 


taught her about three hundred name 
words, so she could make many of her 
wants known. In November, 1893, her 
parents were persuaded to send her to the 
Iowa College for the Blind. Her case 
was thought by the principal to be utterly 
hopeless, but she was retained and en- 
tered as a student. She was placed in 
the kindergarten, and in a short time 
showed aptness to learn. During her 
first year she worked with clay, paper 
folding, paper cutting, sewing-cards and 
bead-work. During this year she clearly 
showed she possessed a good and bright 
mind. The loss of sight and hearing 
quickened her memory, and probably no 
child in Iowa possesses so retentive a 
memory. During this year, also, one of 
the pupils took great interest in her 
and partially taught her to read the 
*‘raised print’’ used by the blind. 
At the close of the school year 
she went home with her teacher, 
Miss Dora Donald, who, during 
the vacation, gave her object les- 
sons,— teaching her the use and 
names of numberless objects. This 


*It was fitting that the originator of 
the movement for the education of 
this singularly afflicted and singularly 
gifted girl should be delegated to 
write for THE MIDLAND a sketch of 
her life. An additional editorial word 
may be timely. giving direction and 
0int to the movement so well begun. 
Mr. B. Murphy, treasurer of the Linnie 
Haguewood fund (who, by the way, is 
editor and publisher of the Vinton, 
Iowa, Eagle), informs us that the trust 
fund now in his hands amounts to 
nearly 1.100, and that about #1.400 
more will be needed to complete the 
proposed four years’ course. The girl's 
father isa day laborer and unable to 
further assist her. The direct pur- 
pose of the movement is to give Linnie 
Haguewood special instruction under 
a teacher devoted solely to her, either 
in the Perkins Institute where special 
teachers ure so employed, or under a 
special teacher in the Vinton College 
forthe Blind. It is to be hoped the 
purpose so benevolently conceived and 
the movement so well begun may be 
further advanced, through contribu- 
tions from the generous, well-to-do 
class,—to whom this note of sugges- 
tion is directly addressed.— [Ep. 
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was done by the.use of the deaf manual. 
To explain this it is only necessary to 
say that the ‘‘operator’’ puts her hand 
against Linnie’s, and Linnie catches the 
letters by sense of touch. 

The past year Linnie has made rapid 
progress and has shown remarkable de- 
velopment of mind. Her memory is so 
retentive that she rarely has to be told 
anything more than once. In her bead- 
work she has learned numbers, and can 
carry combinations of numbers necessary 
in constructing bead-work in ‘“ chairs,”’ 
‘‘card cases,’’ ‘“‘ watch cases,’’ etc., in 
different colored beads. She has also be- 
come quite expert in knitting, crocheting 
and needle work, under the instruction 
of the fancy work teacher. She has also 
been taught to swing Indian clubs, remem- 
bering the changes and going through 
the evolutions almost faultlessly. 

Linnie has graduated in the kinder- 


CRUM. 


garten and is ready to take up higher 
studies. In order to do this it is neces- 
sary to place her in charge of a special 
teacher, as she cannot proceed with the 
regular classes. 

By a thorough investigation the writer 
has become convinced that her mind 
is susceptible of as full development as 
any seeing child in the State. In all her 
work she has shown remarkable progress, 
and there is no reason apparent why this 
cannot be continued. 

In physique Linnie is well developed 
for a child of her age ; has a well shaped 
head, well formed features, finely shaped 
and beautiful hands and arms, and, as 
her picture indicates, is mentally as well 
as physically prepossessing. 

The school year has closed and Linnie 
has gone to the home of her parents, 
who live in Delaware Center, Delaware 
County. 


“WHO’S CRUM?” 


By Eb. S. 


N MAY 25, at Berkeley Oval, New 
York City, Mr. John V. Crum, of the 
State University of Iowa, surprised the 
champions of all the Eastern universities. 
Yale and Harvard, ef a/., had heard of a 
young Lochinvar coming out of the West, 
with a remarkable record for fast running. 
But they were confident that the inaccu- 
rate timers of the ‘‘omnivorous West’’ 
had overrated the boy’s abilities. Yale 
said he couldn’t beat Richards ; Harvard 
hoped he could, but she was a doubting 
Thomas. Pennsylvania shook her head 
dubiously. 

But when the preliminaries demon- 
strated that Crum was decidedly ‘‘ in the 
push,’’ there was an alarming drop in 
Yale and other Eastern stocks. And 
Richards dropped a tear from his bright 
blue eye when he discovered that the 
little fellow bearing the old gold of the 
“*Corn-stalk’’ University of Iowa had 


WHITE. 


carried “ old gold”’ past the theretofore 
invincible blue of Yale. Horror of hor- 
rors! The too-yard dash had gone to 
‘the Wild West!’ And in 10 seconds! 
And this dire calamity was duplicated 
when a little later Herr Crum took the 
220-yard run in 22 seconds! Yale pro- 
tested, ot course. She said John didn’t 
run as they do in the East, and that his 
running was not pretty, and, propterea 
quod, he was a professional ! 

john V. Crum is not yet twenty-three 
years old. He was born in Bedford, 
Iowa, September 3, 1872. He is the son 
of a prominent lawyer and banker of that 
city. In 1890 he graduated from the 
Bedford High School, entering the State 
University of Iowa in the fall of that year. 
For a year he was not superior to at least 
fifteen sprinters in the University, and 
nobody, not even Crum himself, realized 
the fame in store for him. In his junior 
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year he could defeat all but one man, 
Henry C. McCluskey, a well-known 
University athlete. In that year, at Des 
Moines, he seconded McCluskey nicely, 
both men defeating Swallum, Grinnell 
College’s representative, in the Iowa 
State meet of college athletes. 

As a senior collegiate Mr. Crum began 
to show himself a runner, winning at both 
the home and State meets, and making a 
record of 10 1-5 seconds on the roo yards, 
and 23 seconds for the 220. Going to 
Chicago he won these runs in a field of 
forty entries, winning the 1oo-yard dash 
in 10 1-5 seconds, and the 220-yard dash 
in 222-5. This performance practically 
placed him at the head of collegiate 
runners west of the Alleghanies. 

Entering the law department last fall, 
after graduation with the college class of 
’*94, Crum has had an uninterrupted series 
of victories, at Iowa City, St. Louis (last 
fall), New York and Chicago. 

He has broken many Iowa State records, 
not only in sprinting, but in hurdling, 
having done the 220-yard hurdles in 26 4-5 
seconds. 

He owns twenty-four medals, and, 
despite the Yale protest, will receive two 
Mott Haven laurels. 

Mr. Crum is not only an athlete, but he 
is a gentleman and scholar. He has won 
renown by conscientious hard work. His 
efficient trainer, Mr. Ed. C. Moulton, is 
deserving of praise for his splendid work 
in developing ‘‘the lowa Wonder.”’ Mr. 
Crum is amember of Beta Theta Pi fra- 
ternity, and also owes allegiance to the 
Phi Delta Phi legal fraternity. He grad- 
uates from the University Law School 
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this year. If Cambridge and Oxford 
Universities accept the challenge of the 
American Intercollegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation, Crum will represent the univer- 
sities of our great midland region. Crum 
doesn’t smoke, drink, nor dissipate in any 
way. He believes in the intellectual and 
moral influence of athletic sports. He 
says that an athlete ‘‘ gets so he can con- 
trol himself at trying times, and a man 
should learn that he must treat his body 
well, or it will not return the compliment 
at the most critical time.’’ Crum’s suc- 
cess has a sermon in it. 











JAMES F. WILSON. 


A SKETCH OF SENATOR WILSON’S LIFE BY HIS TOWNSMAN, C. M. JUNKIN.— 


A REVIEW OF, HIS PUBLIC CAREER BY HIS COLLEAGUE, SENATOR 
ALLISON.— TRIBUTES TO HIS ABILITY AND WORTH BY 
OLD-TIME FRIENDS, EX-CONGRESSMAN CONGER, 

LATE MINISTER TO BRAZIL, AND Ex- 


AMES F. WILSON was born at New- 
ark, Ohio, October 19, 1828. On 

the death of his father, ten years later, 
the care of the widowed mother and two 
younger children was thrust upon him, 
and from the meager wages of a harness- 
maker’s apprentice he ministered to their 
support and comfort. With a desire for 
an education and a love of books, through 
many long years of study supplemented 
by the instruction of friends who mani- 
fested an interest in the struggles of the 
brave lad, he acquired what was equiva- 
lent to a common school education of 
that day, with a considerable knowledge 
of Latin. He began the study of law 
while working at the bench, and Hon. 
William B. Woods, afterwards a justice 














From a recent Photograph. 
SENATOR WILSON. 
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of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, gave the young student access to 
his library and became his preceptor. 

Young Wilson was admitted to the bar 
in his native town in 1851, and enjoyed a 
year or more of successful practice, but 
he had determined to seek a newer and 
wider field. Immediately after his mar- 
riage to Mary A. K. Jewett, November 
25, 1852, he removed to Iowa and located 
at Fairfield. 

The ability of the man and his con- 
scientious work early commanded recog- 
nition, and hesoon took a high rank in his 
profession. Butit was not as a practitioner 
that he was destined to attain the full 
measure of his success and prominence ; 
and, whatever the promotions that might 
have been accorded him within the limits 
of his profession, they could not have 
been more satisfactory to him nor useful 
to the public than those coming from his 
service in the broader field of state and 
national organic and statutory lawmaking. 

Political issues, then in a formative 
state, gave the young lawyer opportunity 
for a display of ability and integrity which 
won for him the confidence of his own 
people, and he was elected to the consti- 
tutional convention of Iowa when a resi- 
dent of the State only three years, and, 
with one exception, was the youngest 
member of a body whose wisdom and 
concernment for the welfare of the people 
of a great commonwealth subsequent 
years have proved. 

*This series includes ‘ Father’ Clarkson, 
January, 94; Samuel J. Kirkwood, February, 
94; James Harlan, March, ’94; James W. Mc- 
Dill April, 1894; Gen. George W. Jones, June, 
94; Frank Hatton, September, '94, and will 


include many more prominent public men of 
the midland region. 































In 1857 Mr. Wilson was appointed a 
member of the Des Moines River Im- 
provement Commission. He was elected 
to the lower house of the General As- 
sembly the same year. In 1859 he was 
promoted to the State Senate, and aided 


in the re-compilation of the statutes of 


Iowa known as the Revision of 1860. In 
1861 he was chosen to fill the unexpired 
term of Gen. S. R. Curtis, in the Thirty- 
seventh Congress. He was thrice re- 
elected, his period of service extending 
from December 2, 1861, to March 3, 1869. 

From that time until 1883, when he was 
elected to the United States Senate, Mr. 
Wilson was an active factor in the public 
and political affairs of his State, but held 


no official position except a membership * 


in the government directory of the Union 
Pacific Railway Company. Sostrong was 
his determination to retire from public 
life at the close of his service in the 
House, so intense his desire to devote his 
time to the interests of his home and his 
family, that two offers of positions in the 
cabinet of President Grant were not suf- 
ficient to swerve him from his purpose. 

Mr. Wilson was reélected to the Senate 
in 1888, and had completed his term little 
more than a month before his death. 

It is a remarkable fact that in every 
convention before which James F. Wilson 
was a candidate, his nomination was 
made by acclamation, and that both his 
retirements from public life were volun- 
tary and announced long before his terms 
of office expired. 

The records of the bodies in which he 
served bear sufficient evidence of the 
greatness of this man, the shrewdness of 
his judgment, the keenness of his fore- 
sight, the strength of his influence. No 
history of the legislation of the war per- 
iod, or of the days of reconstruction, is 
complete without his name. 

It was not as a public man, however, 
that James F. Wilson left the deepest 
impress upon the community in which he 
lived for nearly half a century. There 
was a loyalty to home about the man, a 
simplicity in his manner, a domesticity in 
his tastes, which endeared him to his own 
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WILSON. 





JAMES F. WILSON, 
On entering the House of Representatives. 


people. Crowned as his life was with a 
series of political and professional suc- 
cesses, there was nothing in which he 
manifested so much sincere pleasure as 
the deep and tender regard which the 
friends and neighbors of his youth and 
manhood were wont to show him. And 
the purity of his life, his fidelity to every 
interest committed to his care, the sterling 
honesty and integrity of the man among 
all the temptations of public life, his 
splendid talents so wisely used, made 
him worthy the admiration of the com- 
mon people as he was worthy ‘‘ the love 
of Lincoln and the trust of Grant.”’ 

Mr. Wilson died on the 22d day of April: 
at his home in Fairfield, whither he had 
gone as soon as his term in the Senate 
terminated. He had been ‘in ill health 
for several years, with strength gradually 
but certainly failing. His remains were 
interred the Thursday following, and all 
Iowa contributed to the assemblage which 
gathered to pay a last tribyte of respect to 
the great statesman and honored citizen. 

All the surviving members of his family 
reside in Fairfield — his widow, his eldest 
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son, Rollin J. Wilson, a prominent lawyer 
of southern Iowa, Miss Kittie, the only 
daughter, and James F. Wilson, junior, a 
promising young merchant.—C. M. JuN- 
KIN, Editor of the Fairfield Ledger. 


SENATOR ALLISON’S ESTIMATE OF HIS 
PUBLIC CAREER. 


Honorable James F. Wilson entered 
the House of Representatives December 
2, 1861, having been elected to fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation of 
Honorable Samuel R. Curtis, who was 
reélected, 1860, to the Thirty-seventh 
Congress, and resigned in the summer of 
1861 to enter the army as brigadier-gen- 
eral of volunteers. Although Mr. Wilson 
at this time was only thirty-two years of 
age, he had served in the State Legisla- 
ture, in the House and Senate; was a 
member of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1856, and aided in the code revision of 
1860, and was, therefore, familiar with 
legislative methods and work. General 
William Vandever, the only other mem- 
ber of the House from Iowa, also entered 
the Union army as colonel of the Ninth 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, although he did 
not resign his seat. Thus, during most 
of the period from 1861 to March, 1863, 
Mr. Wilson was the only member of the 
House serving at Washington, from Iowa. 
This situation imposed upon him great 
additional labor. Though Senators Har- 
lan and Grimes deservedly occupied com- 
manding positions in the Senate, they 
could not lighten the necessary routine 
work of their only colleague in the House, 
during the absence of General Vandever 
with his regiment. But this added re- 
sponsibility gave Mr. Wilson at once 
great prominence with his colleagues, 
who learned to recognize his ability and 
value as a member. 

Mr. Wilson was placed on the Judiciary 
committee during his first term, and was 
active and efficient in the work of the 
committee, so that, when the Thirty- 
eighth Congress was organized, in De- 
cember, 1863, he was made chairman of 
the committee then regarded as second in 
importance, the Ways and Means only 
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above it in rank. Mr. Wilson remained 
its chairman during the remaining six 
years of his service in the House. This 
committee was compelled to consider the 
most difficult questions of constitutional 
and international law. Other important, 
intricate and novel questions arising out 
of the War were necessarily submitted to 
the committee, requiring great labor in 
their investigation, and its decisions were 
subjected to the most searching analysis 
and criticism. Mr. Wilson, as chairman 
of the committee, fully met the expecta- 
tions of his friends, and his reports and 
speeches on the subjects committed to 
his care exhibited great research and 
learning, and commanded the respect 
and confidence of the House. 

Mr. Blaine, in his ‘‘ Twenty Years in 
Congress,’’ speaking of the young men 
from the Northwest, entering Congress for 
the first time in 1861, says of Mr. Wilson : 
“‘A man of positive strength, destined to 
take a very prominent part in legislative 
proceedings.’’ This statement of him 
was fully verified in his subsequent career. 

Mr. Wilson took an active part in the 
discussion of all the War measures, and 
impressed his views upon the House from 
time to time as respects the organization 
and maintenance of the forces in the field 
and as respects the laws which should 
govern our treatment of the states in 
rebellion, and the treatment of the freed- 
men. After the close of the War he took 
an active part in all the great debates re- 


lating to loans, taxation, the raising of 


revenue and the public debt, as also the 
reconstruction of the states lately in re- 
bellion, and their readmision into the 
Union, and other great questions arising 
‘out of the War period. Many of these 
questions, during the War and after its 
close, were considered of transcendent 
importance as respects their influence 
upon the success of the Union cause, bit- 
terly contested then, but now acquiesced 
in by all as necessary to the faithful con- 
duct of the War and to the restoration of 
the Union on the basis of justice to all. 
Most of these questions are now studied 
only historically as illustrating the wis- 














dom of the men who dealt legislatively 
with the problems necessary for the res- 
toration of the Union and in aid of the 
men who were valiantly fighting the bat- 
tles,of the Union in the field. 

Of the many questions pressing for so- 
lution only two or three can be mentioned 
by way of illustration in the space allotted 
tome. First in importance and in point 
of time is the Thirteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution, abolishing slavery. Mr. 
Blaine, in his volumes, attributes to Mr. 
Ashley, of Ohio, the honor of first intro- 
ducing this amendment—on the 14th 
of December, 1863. This is only techni- 
cally true. Mr.Wilson offered the amend- 
ment on the same day, in like terms. 
These amendments were successively 
offered upon a call of the states by the 
Speaker, beginning with Maine. Thus, 
under the rules of the House, Ohio was 
called before Iowa, and Mr. Ashley’s 
amendment appears first in the record, 
though both were offered practically at 
the same time. Both resolutions were 
referred to the Judiciary committee, and 
Mr. Wilson’s amendment was reported 
back favorably by him from the commit- 
tee and, on the 19th of March he advo- 
cated its adoption in a speech of great 
power. Asimilar amendment was offered 
in the Senate by Senator Henderson, of 
Missouri, in January, 1864, and it was re- 
ported in changed phraseology by Sena- 
tor Trumbull, chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary committee, using the language 
now found in the constitution, and,after an 
exhaustive debate, the amendment passed 
the Senate on the 8th of April, 1864, with 
only six dissenting votes. This Senate 
amendment was taken up in the House, 
on motion of Mr. Wilson, without refer- 
ence to his committee, and, after a lengthy 
debate, failed because a two-thirds vote 
could not be secured. A motion to re- 
consider was made by Mr. Ashley, who 
changed his vote to the negative for that 
purpose, which motion was not considered 
until January, 8, 1865, and after the fall 
election of 1864, when the necessary two- 
thirds voted for it, and it was submitted 
to the several states for ratification. It 
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may be truthfully said that to the joint 
efforts and perseverance of Messrs. Wil- 
son and Ashley, sustained by all their 
Republican colleagues and by the earnest 
codperation of President Lincoln, this 
constitutional minority of 1864 was con- 
verted into a constitutional majority in 
1865. The importance of this amend- 
ment and its passage by the Thirty-eighth 
Congress, rather than later, cannot be 
overestimated, and the active and effect- 
ive efforts of Mr. Wilson in its behalf 
entitle him to receive the lasting gratitude 
of his countrymen. 

When the Thirty-ninth Congress con- 
vened, in December, 1865, it soon found 
itself in sharp conflict with President 
Johnson, who successively vetoed a series 
of measures intended to secure to the 
negro race the rights secured by the Thir- 
teenth amendment, then ratified by three- 
fourths of the states, and also to protect 
those in the South who had remained 
true to the Union. The most important 
of these was the ‘‘ Civil Rights Bill,’’ so- 
called, which passed both houses by large 
majorities and was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, and again passed by a constitutional 
majority over the veto, and thus became 
a law on the 8th of April, 1866. Mr. Wil- 
son had charge of this bill in the House, 
and, as chairman of the Judiciary com- 
mitttee, offered important amendments 
to the bill — previously passed the Senate 
—which were agreed to. Mr. Blaine 
says, ‘‘ He supported the bill in a speech 
of great strength and legal research.’’ 

Mr. Wilson actively participated in the 
preliminary steps to secure the adoption 
of the Fourteenth amendment. 

Late in this Congress, the subject of 
the impeachment of President Johnson 
was submitted to Mr. Wilson’s committee, 
the examination to continue during the 
Fortieth Congress. The investigation was 
a protracted one, and Mr. Wilson, though 
entering upon the examination of the 
question with a belief that the law and 
practice respecting impeachments rested 
substantially in the judgment of the 
Senate as to the character of the offensive 
acts, after careful study of the law and 
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the precedents, was forced to the conclu- 
sion that, at least under our constitution, 
no federal officer could be impeached for 
any offense not named in the constitution, 
or which was not a criminal offense under 
the laws of Congress. Mr. Wilson made 
a minority report against impeachment, 
under the evidence then taken, support- 
ing his decision with an elaborate review 
of the evidence and of the history of im- 
peachments. This report forms an inter- 
esting and valuable treatise on the whole 
subject. This first attempt failed because 
a majority of the House sustained the 
view of Mr. Wilson. Later new charges 
were made involving the violation of 
penal statutes. Mr. Wilson, believing 
that these statutes had been knowingly 
and intentionally violated, reported from 
the Judiciary committee a resolution in 
favor of the impeachment of the Presi- 
dent, which was adopted by a large ma- 
jority, and he was selected as one of the 
managers by vote of the House, and 
faithfully represented the House at the 
bar of the Senate. After a lengthy trial, 
presided over by Chief Justice Chase, the 
President was acquitted. 

These illustrations show how active and 
influential he was in the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the exciting period of 
the War and the acrimonious and turbu- 
lent period of reconstruction that fol- 
lowed. 

That Mr. Wilson brought to the con- 
sideration of these great subjects a clear 
intellect, a well stored mind, great indus- 
try, conscientious devotion to public duty, 
and exalted patriotism, appears from an 
impartial view of his work in the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. Wilson had so impressed himself 
upon the country and the public men of 
his time, that General Grant offered him 
the first place in his cabinet when he 
entered upon the Presidency. Mr. Wil- 
son’s great labors in the House, and his 
continuous work there, had impaired his 
physical strength, and for this reason, 
chiefly, he declined the arduous but 
highly honorable service proffered. He 
retired from public life in 1869, but con- 
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tinued deeply interested, and actively 
participated as a private citizen in the 
affairs of his state and country. 

Twelve years later, in 1883, Mr. Wilson 
entered the Senate. But in these twelve 
years great changes had taken place in 
our country and in the character of the 
public questions brought forward for con- 
sideration ; the animosities of the War 
had partially passed away ; the exciting 
public questions, hotly contested during 
his former period of service dividing poli- 
tical parties, were now largely acquiesced 
in by all parties, and questions of a 
material character chiefly occupied the 
public mind. It is true that in portions 
of the South the constitutional guaran- 
tees, and laws to secure their observance, 
which Mr. Wilson had aided in passing 
during his former period of service, were 
disregarded, but the situation was such 
that these conditions could not easily be 
overcome by statutory enactments. 

Mr. Wilson brought with him into the 
Senate the great name he had achieved 
in the House and a mind ripened and 
matured by close study and attention to 
public affairs during the interval, and he 
soon achieved a commanding position in 
the Senate. He was placed upon its im- 
portant committees. As soon as there 
was a vacancy he was placed on the 
Judiciary, and became a valuable working 
member of that important committee. 

Mr: Wilson had been instrumental, 
whilst a member of the House, in passing 


.a law which fully asserted the power of 


Congress to regulate commerce among 
the states, and, as a member of the newly 
created committee on interstate com- 
merce, he actively aided in shaping and 
framing the Interstate Commerce Act of 
1887. 

Until his working power was impaired 
by increasing ill health, Mr. Wilson assid- 
uously performed his labors in the Senate 
and in the committee room. He com- 
manded the full respect and esteem of 
his associates on both sides of the cham- 
ber, which is the best test of the useful- 
ness of a member of a legislative or other 
deliberative body. Although his career 
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in the Senate was not as attractive and 
brilliant as in the House, it was one of 
continued usefulness to the Senate and 
to the country, and through it all he 
reflected great honor upon the State 
which gave him her generous confidence 
and support. Although not as demon- 
strative as some, he was a sincere, ardent 
and devoted friend, without deceit and 
without guile in his relations to friends 
and to the public. 

It was my fortune to serve with him in 
the two houses for a period of eighteen 
years. During that period, we often dif- 
fered as to measures and policies, but 
during all this period of service, and dur- 
ing our acquaintance of more than thirty 
years, our friendly relations were never 
in the slightest degree disturbed. His 
uniform kindness and helpfulness was 
appreciated by his colleagues, who always 
had the benefit of his knowledge and his 
judgment respecting men and _ affairs 
affecting the interests of our state and 
country. A character so well poised and 
so true and just will, Iam sure, long be 


appreciated by those who knew him well, 
as also by those who study the history of 
the eventful period of his public service 
and useful life.— Hon.WI via B. ALLI- 
SON, Jowa’s Senior Senator. 


TRIBUTE OF A CONGRESSIONAL 
COLLEAGUE. 

I MET Senator James F. Wilson for the 
first time as a guest in my home, when in 
perfect health and in the strength and 
vigor of robust manhood. I met him for 
the last time at his own fireside, when the 
hand of disease had been laid heavily 
upon him. Twenty years of a_ busy, 
eventful life had sped meanwhile, but in 
all these years he had been my admired, 
loved and trusted friend. 

Senator Wilson was one of Iowa’s 
greatest men and the peer of any man in 
the nation. His early career in the 
House of Representatives was marked 
by a rapidity and brilliancy of develop- 
ment scarce equaled and never excelled 
by any service of equal length in the leg- 
islative history of our country. His later 


life in the United States Senate was 
marked by a power and influence exerted, 
and by an effectiveness of accomplishment 
surpassed by none. He was a model pa- 
triot and statesman, and all who knew 
him believed and trusted him. 

He was in the Senate when I entered 
Congress, and I very early sought his 
advice. I shall never forget with what 
kindness, yet earnestness, he said to me, 
‘*If you simply want to get along easily 
here, and avoid criticism and opposition 
at home, then watch the course of Mr. 
—— (a member of long service, but a 
known trimmer and demagogue), and 
follow him. But if you want to do some- 
thing, to be something, and accomplish 
something, then take the trouble to inves- 
tigate for yourself, determine what is 
right, and then take the risk of standing 
by your own convictions.” 

This he always did. He used his own 
eyes, his own brain, and always fearlessly 
uttered his own thoughts, with a boldness 
and courage that made him an enviable 
example for all his colleagues. He never 
jumped at conclusions, but invariably ap- 
proached them by a regular and syste- 
matic course of study and reasoning, and, 
when he reached a conclusion, it was to 
him as clear and satisfactory as a demon- 
strated mathematical problem, and upon 
it he rested immovable ; and, utterly re- 
gardless of popular censure or applause, 
he held his course as true to the line of 
his convictions as the needle to the pole. 
He had the courage to do that which he 
believed to be right, always and under 
all circumstances. 

There is no place in the world where 
the measure of a man is more quickly 
and accurately taken than on the floor of 
either branch of Congress. This measure- 
ment placed James F. Wilsan high up on 
the roll, and marked him a veritable giant. 

Congressional work is so varied and so 
overwhelming that it is utterly impossible 
for any one man to thoroughly investigate 
or grasp it all, hence it is parceled out to 
various committees, and often each must 
necessarily depend for his information 
upon the research and judgment of some 
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other. Senator Wilson’s grasp of ques- 
tions was so quick and comprehensive, 
and his judgment so clear and unerring, 
that no man’s advice was oftener sought 
and followed than his. All knew that 
when he rose to speak, it was because he 
had something to say,—something that 
was the result of work, of thought, of 
conviction; something that was worth 
hearing, and worth heeding. Such faith 
had his brother senators in his wisdom, 
integrity and patriotism, that he had only 
to ask their aid to insure their support for 
any bill he might propose or advocate. 
This fact, supplemented by his great abil- 
ity as a speaker, gave almost universal 
success to every measure that he earnestly 
espoused or championed. 

As a citizen, he was of the highest type; 
as a friend, he was ever kind and true; 
as a husband, he was tender and thought- 
ful; as a father, most loving and indul- 
gent. His family circle was truly, and in 
the strictest sense, a home. He always 
gave every spare moment from his pro- 
fessional and public duties to his family, 


and was idolized by every member of it. 
His children and — 


“His loving wife beguiled him more than 
Fame’s emblazoned zeal, 

And one sweet note of tenderness than Tri- 
umph’s loudest peal.” 


In the kindness of his great heart, in 
the depth and strength of his friendship, 
in the tenderness and trustfulness of his 
love, in his devotion to duty, in the in- 
comparable power and unstinted rever- 
ence of his intellect, in his faith that 
over all is God, blessed and blessing for- 
ever,— he came up to the full measure of 
the noblest manhood. A splendid type 
of those men who have given strength 
and glory to the past, and promise secur- 
ity and perpetuity for the future of our 
republic. 

Of course he had his faults. He must 
have had, else he could not have been 
human. But I did not know them, and 
now, as I reflect upon his life and work, 
I still fail to find them. 

Some characters attain their greatest 
stature during this life, and the light of 
example begins even to diminish at their 
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death. But the reputation and char- 
acter of James F. Wilson will continue to 
grow, and the more it is studied and the 
better it is understood the more refulgent 
will be the light of its example. 

The memory and influence of his pure 
and positive life will live when the chisel- 
ings of marble have been effaced and 
when the emblems of mortal greatness 
have decayed forever. 

It is indeed an inestimable blessing for 
Iowa and the nation that such a man has 
lived, and it is a most happy fortune for 
our youth everywhere that such a stand- 
ard of high character has been left them ; 
and that such a model of superb states- 
manship, splendid citizenship and ideal 
manhood is thus their priceless heritage. 
May they properly appreciate it and emu- 
late it— Hon. E. H. ConGer, Ex-Mem- 
ber of Congress and Late Minister to 
Brazil. 


TRIBUTE OF AN OLD-TIME FRIEND. 


JAMEs F. WILSON is quietly lying among 
the trees and blossoms that he loved so 
much, down at Fairfield. He was a true 
friend of nature. Not one public man in 
a million gets so much out of the woods 
and flowers and green grasses. Was it 
not this constant communion with na- 
ture that made him so gooda man? Sen- 
ator Wilson was a good man; a good 
friend, a good patriot. He could have 
been nothing else. He was by nature 
true, simple, kind. His great political 
success in life was as much due to his 


‘constant sincerity as it was to his native 


ability. What a character to possess! 
Everybody trusted James F. Wilson’s 
word. Every man and woman who had 
to do with him knew him to be honest. 
He pretended nothing. All was open 
sincerity with him, and he never looked 
in two directions at the same time. He 
hated shams, and he despised political 
trickery. His whole life was summed up 
in the practice of common sincerity. 

Of ambition, in its ordinary sense, he 
possessed none at all. To him a good 
deed was its own reward, and he per- 
mitted no one to rush to the newspapers 
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to tell what good thing he had done, or 
what he might politically have deserved. 
He was true to his party,—true to his 
State,— but, above all, he was true to 
himself. Had he desired open reward 
for benefits he conferred on legislation, 
good government and party honor, he 
could have had it without the seeking, 
and in the highest degree. It is not 
every public man who can decline great 
promotions when urged on him. Mr. 
Wilson could do that. He was great 
enough to do it. In all his career he was 
never a self-seeker. His hand and his 
heart were forever open to others. Ab- 
solute unselfishness is the surest road to 
friends and honor in any country. Sena- 
tor Wilson traveled that road all his life. 

It matters little whether he died in 
office, or out of office; in his seat in the 
Senate, or on his beautiful farm among 
the flowers. Those who knew him best 
honored his life for what it was, not for 
the accident of place or fortune. They 
loved and honored the kind, simple man 
with the warm heart and the strong head. 
His judgment was nearly infallible in po- 
litical things. He studied them for what 
they were, and not for their mere time- 
serving uses. He was a statesman, not a 
politician. The eclipse to his bodily 
health, in recent years, was a sorrowful 
loss to the State he loved. With his time 
out in the Senate, he hoped to spend the 
years left him among his trees and with 
his friends,—and then, suddenly, came 
the end, and he was laid away among the 
blossoms. 

His funeral was a notable one. At two 
o’clock of that beautiful April day it 
seemed as if all the men and women in 
all the county were wending their way to 
the saddened home to have one last look 
on a face that had been familiar and hon- 
ored among them for forty years. Sen- 
ator Wilson, the statesman, was not 
thought of. It was ‘‘Mr. Wilson, our 


friend and neighbor.’’ The loss seemed 
absolutely personal to the whole com- 
munity. A stronger test of true great- 
ness could not be imagined. What 
matters it what the public or the politi- 
cians may think of us when we are dead ? 
What did those who had most to do 
with us think of us? That is the test. And 
Mr. Wilson’s character stood that test to 
the very end. The day was such a one 
as he would have chosen, for he was so 
in tune with nature all his life. Never 
had Iowa seen so many blossoms. The 
roadsides to the cemetery were one grand 
bouquet of fragrance ; the grave itself was 
lined with delicate flowers. On every 
hand was heard the expression, ‘‘ Oh, if 
he could only have seen these blossoms, 
and this beautiful day !’’ 

They put ‘him away to sleep among the 
flowers, and, so rounded out and perfect 
was his life, they will forget that he is dead. 

The town was in grief. All business 
was suspended ; flags hung at half-mast ; 
people spoke in low tones, and sorrow 
was on every face. Whatever the world 
may have thought, his friends said, ‘‘ We 
have buried a noble man.”’ 

Senator Wilson was, in the true sense, 
a great man. He built with his own 
hands the ladder on which he climbed to 
national success. Good men honored 
him, and all men gave him their confi- 
dence. What more can a noble man 
want? He died lamented. His monu- 
ment will be his name. On the way to 
the cemetery the great procession passed 
by the draped library building, which he 
had helped endow, and which owed 
its very existence to his constant labor 
and friendship. It, too, will be his mon- 
ument ; and so long as Iowa honors noble 
character, unselfish life, and self-made 
fame, the name of James F. Wilson 
will not be forgotten.— Major S. H. M. 
Byers, Late Consul-General to St. Gall, 
Switzerland. 
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TRUE STORY OF A MOTHER’S LOVE AND DEVOTION. 


By CapTAIN J. E. DUNCAN. 


NENT the sad tragedy of Private 
John Tompkins, Seventy-seventh 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, related in the 
December MIDLAND, the following sketch 
may not be uninteresting. 

The 4th day of August, 1862, was 
Blue Monday. Alone in my office, I sat 
drumming mechanicaliy on my desk, 
thinking of the precious lives that had 
been sacrificed in the effort to maintain 
the Federal Union. Without, the day 
was cold and cheerless ; the air and mist 
drove us for warmth to the fireside ; the 
clouds were dull and heavy, and a fog 
hid the beautiful Pecatonic River from 


From photo taken 1863 
CAPT. J. E. DUNCAN, 
Co. B, Tweaty-third Wissonsin Infantry. 


view. Suddenly the “doorzopened, ‘and 
my friend Waring entered. I eagerly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Charley, let’s raise a com- 
pany and don the blue!’ 

‘Agreed !”’ said he, with equal anima- 
tion. ‘‘I feel that History is being made,’’ 
continued Waring, with earnestness, as 
he came and stood at my elbow, ‘‘and I 
have no part in it.”’ 

Two weeks later we had enlisted two 
hundred stalwart young men, divided 
them into two company organizations, 
elected officers, and tendered the com- 
mands to the government. Before the 
close of the month Company B was en- 
rolled in the Twenty-third Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry and mustered into the 
United States service, — Waring captain. 

Among our number was a young man 
named George Ray, son of a widow who 


resided among the willows, in the vicinity 


of the recruiting station. Mrs. Ray was 
a woman of deep piety and patriotic im- 
pulses, and a devoted mother. George 
was her pride, and Mrs. Ray’s consent 
to his enlistment was only obtained after 
frequent appeals to her patriotism. She 
finally threw her arms around her son’s 
neck and, with tearful eyes, bade him 
go, breathing a prayer for the protection 
of her. boy. George was an intelligent, 
manly young fellow; his life had been 
devoted to his mother. Her comfort 
and happiness were his first care, and 
the most enjoyable part of his youth was 
found in unselfish contributions to her 
welfare. George’s character was fash- 
ioned by the prayers and pious admoni- 
tions of Christian parents. His life was 
honorable and upright. To a pleasant 
face he added an agreeable manner and 
a kind heart. To his comrades he was 
gentle and courteous; and he rapidly 
won the respect and confidence of his 
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superiors. To his lovable qualities was 
added a courage that knew not fear. 

We left Madison, Wisconsin, early in 
September, and, after a holiday in Ken- 
tucky, December found us in Memphis, 
and Christmas and the new year in the 
Yazoo bottoms, north of Vicksburg, with 
**Uncle Billy Sherman.”’ 

We failed to capture the Gibraltar of 
the South. Charge as frequently, impet- 
uously and fearlessly as we would, the 
blue coats could not scale the palisades 
of the Walnut in the face of a fire that 
swept them down toa man. We retired 
with honor and waving flags, but without 
the coveted victory. 

Our ranks were thinned daily by battle, 
disease, and the hardships incident to a 
campaign in a country filled with malaria. 
Captain Waring was sent to hospital at 
Memphis immediately on leaving the 
poisonous atmosphere of the Yazoo— 
the River of Death. Two short months 
thereafter we received news of his de- 
mise. He had made his contribution to 


Our hearts were 


history with his life. 
bowed with sorrow when we learned that 
a life so full of patriotic energy, so filled 


with heroic fervor, had gone out. Only 
with their lives will die the love which 
Company B bore for the genial, kind and 
gentle officer, whom they honored with 
their unanimous suffrages for their com- 
mander. 

The Federal forces, under command of 
General John A. McClernand, landed 
three miles south of Arkansas Post on 
the evening of Saturday, January 1o, 
1863, while the gunboats ‘‘De Kalb”’ 
and ‘‘ Louisville’’ forged ahead and en- 
gaged Fort Hindman. The Twenty-third 
Wisconsin made its bed that night on the 
ooze and sodden ground near the fort, 
and at early sunrise debouched from the 
timber into the open, which was swept by 
the enemy’s artillery and sharpshooters. 
Nearly all day the conflict raged, and 
with heavy loss on the part of our forces, 
which were always exposed, while the 
enemy was sheltered by breastworks. 
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At 4 p. M. the Twenty-third Wisconsin 
swept over the Confederate rifle - pits 
and into Fort Hindman in a magnificent 
charge, headed by Gen. S. G. Burbridge. 
The works were ours, with four thousand 
prisoners ; and the beautiful flag of the 
Twenty-third was the first to be unfurled 
in the Confederate stronghold. 

Our loss had been heavy —Company B 
suffering more severely than the other 
company organizations. 

Among the first to fall was George 
Ray, shot through the lungs. Though 
his wounds were mortal, he had sufficient 
strength to drag himself from the line of 
battle into the timber. And there, mak- 
ing a pillow of his knapsack, he lay down 
to sleep—to die—calm, peaceful and 
serene, his life work done. We found 
him after the battle, his eyes and lips 
closed, and his hands folded across his 
breast. There was no evidence of suffer- 


ing; his was a gentle, peaceful, painless 
passing to the other shore. 
The night was closing about us when 











From an old photo taken in New Orleans, 1862. 
CAPT. C. M. WARING. 


‘and perilous way. 


the body was discovered, and hastily we 
prepared our comrade for interment. 
Under the swaying forest pines we dug 
his grave, and in a rough coffin we placed 
his mortal remains. While the winds 
whistled'a mournful dirge, and the stars 
hid their faces, and the storm-clouds 
scurried above us, and the thunder and 
lightning mocked our sorrow, we knelt 
above him in prayer, and then, tearfully, 
filled the grave with earth and returned 
to the fort. 


With considerate tenderness we gently 
broke to the stricken mother the sad news 
of her son’s death. It came to her, as we 
had anticipated, like the sudden crash of 
a great ship upon an unseen rock. She 
seemed paralyzed by the severity of the 
blow ; she sank down as if crushed by 
an unseen hand. But she rallied,— with 
wonderful vitality,— and at once began 
preparations for a journey to Arkansas 
Post to recover the body of her son and 
bring it back to her Wisconsin home. 

Making all needful preparations for the 
journey before her, Mrs. Ray left her 
home in February following the capture. 
At Memphis she purchased a mule, har- 
ness and cart, and, crossing the Missis- 
sippi, she proceeded on her long and 
lonely journey. By the highways, un- 
certain paths and devious byways that 
she was compelled to pursue, Arkansas 
Post was distant several hundred miles. 
It would be needless to accompany her 
day after day, as she wended her solitary 
With no direct route 
that she could follow with measurable cer- 
tainty, she nevertheless pushed forward 
with remarkable speed. No obstacle 
seemed to daunt her. Ina strange and 
unknown country, among a people hostile 
and bitterly antagonistic, physically help- 
less if attacked, and dependent upon 
the inhabitants for food for herself and 
beast, camping at night alone, and fre- 
quently far from habitation, with the cry 
of the wolf and wild-cat breaking her 
rest and kept at bay only by the flicker- 
ing blaze of her camp-fire ; through wood 
and marsh and thicket, over swift-running 
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streams with treacherous quicksand, by 
obscure paths, through fields of mire 
and slush, in rain and sleet and snow, in 
storm and sunshine — on — on —and on, 
this frail, feeble mother pursued her way, 
with one object in view and one purpose 
in mind. 

She neared the end of her journey, and 
hope lightened her heart and hastened 
her step. A restful smile played upon 
her sad face. But, alas! how soon were 
all her hopes and anticipations to be 
dashed to the ground! The hardships 
and perils encountered by this coura- 
geous soul were to go for naught. 

Mrs. Ray was within a few miles of 
her destination, when she encountered 
a band of ruffians who not only refused 
to permit her to complete her trip, but 
also confiscated her outfit and drove her 
back. All her prayers for permission 


to continue her journey to the end fell 
upon hearts of stone, and she was ruth- 
lessly, and with violence, turned back 
and forced to retrace her steps. 

In course of time this heart-broken 


mother reached her Wisconsin home — 
sick and weary, and well-nigh the end of 
life’s journey. She had proven herself a 
heroine worthy the name. Could frail, 
feeble woman do more! Had not her 
sacrifices been great, her courage beyond 
her strength, her efforts heroic ! 

Her purpose, however, was unshaken. 
She did not for a moment surrender her 
intention. Naturally feeble and _pros- 
trated by her unusual exertions and the 
hardships she had endured and obstacles 
she had to overcome, she waited only 
until she had recruited her health and 
was physically able to again make the 
attempt to reach the Post. Then she 
prepared for a second journey. The 
arguments and pleadings of family and 
friends availed nothing ; nor did the dan- 
gers, privations and hardships previously 
experienced affect her purpose. A 
mother’s love!—to what depths will it 
not descend — to what heights will it not 


rise! To what can we liken its power! 
Who can record its intensity ! 

Another journey by rail and steamer 
to Memphis ; another purchase of mule, 
harness and cart; across the Mississippi 
River into Arkansas ; and once more the 
start is made for the Post. It is now the 
early springtime. The rains descend 
and swell the streams; the roads are 
deep in mud ; paths are obliterated ; and 
here and there and nearly everywhere on 
the route she encounters the rough riders 
of the Confederacy. But the dear old 
mother, her heart swelling with hope, 
pushes on. She encounters unexpected 
obstacles on her way. At one time the 
mad current sweeps her down stream, 
and at another she narrowly escapes a 
watery grave,—mired in apparently un- 
fathomable ‘sloughs, sinking deep into 
marshes, and almost buried in treach- 
erous quicksands. But she had never 
known the word /ai/. 

She was weeks on the road, and had 
arrived at a point on the Arkansas River 
not far distant from the place of landing 
of the Federal troops on the roth of the 
previous January. She was within hear- 
ing distance from the battle-field. She 
could almost see the very tree-tops under 
which reposed all that was mortal of her 
son. And from her heart welled up prayers 
of gratitude that her long and perilous 
journey was at an end, and she was about 
to realize the object of her mission. 

Alas! we propose and plan and toil in 
vain! From out the deep, dark wood 
issued the same body of Confederates 
that had before crossed her path and 
stood between her and the realization of 
all for which she had so heroically striven. 
Why pursue the sad tale further? Her 
tears were vain; her sobs and prayers 
and pleadings fell on callous hearts. 
With cruelty that has few parallels she 
was driven back, with the loss of all she 
had. Discouraged, disheartened, weary 
of life, a few years later she joined the 
idol of her mother-heart. 





JIM HENRY. 


DOTE on frisky heroes. grand military men. 

And big volcanic characters that wrestle with the pen; 

But matrimony ’pears to be a game of pitch and toss, 
An’ she who plays the winnin’ hand hes got to be the boss! 


So I sot my stakes in airly life an’, carryin’ out my plan, 
I lighted on Jim Henry, a meek an’ lowly man; 

He was tol'able good-lookin’, an’ fairly well-to-do, 

With an easy disposition, like a stretched-out rubber shoe. 


It was leap-year when Jim Henry first visited our town, 

He was | as a spring chicken till I promptly run him down, 

An’ some folks hed the cheek to say 'twas me that popped the question, 
But ’twasn’t so! I merely smiled and gave him a suggestion! 


We jest was spliced an’ settled when the War come on to stay, 
An’ men was musterin’ companies an’ marchin’ ’em away; 

I didn’t think Jim Henry would ever want to fight, 

Or I never should have trusted him a minute out of sight! 


It struck me like a typhoon, or a fit of gastric cramp, 
When I found he hed enlisted an’ was goin’ off to camp. 
I raved. an’ he was speechless; I biled, an’ he was ca’m, 
An’ while I was exhortin’ he was happy as a clam. 


The voice of patriotism fur me hed little charm, 

When I wanted my Jim Henry to stay and work the farm; 

An’ he couldn’t sharp-shoot rebels, seein’ how he lacked the sense 
To hit a brahmy chicken on the nearest barn-yurd fence! 


But he went an’ saw the circus, with all its smoke and noise. 

An’ I guess his courage averaged with the other soldier-boys! 

He fit an’ marched and sentineled, eat hard-tack an’ salt beef, 
Till a shell exploded in his ear an’ made him awful deef! 


Then, after the fights was over, after the Rebs was thrashed, 
After the bovs come marchin’ home, long-bearded and mustached, 
Many a gentle pardner, toughened by army rule, 

Was, like my meek Jim Henry, as stubborn as a mule. 


He was jest as slow an’ easy as in the days gone by, 

His talk was plain an’ comf'’table; but when he saw me try 

To drive him or to scold him, his hand went to his ear, 

An’ the more I screamed an’ shouted, the more he wouldn’t hear! 


Byme-bye he got a pension, an’ then I thought ’twas time 

To claim my rights; an’ so I writ the President a line. 

I said: ‘“ Dear sir,—I[ take this chance to state my case in brief: 
Jim Henry is a pensioner, an’ he is dretful deef. 


I’m a dependent relative, his poor. afflicted wife, 

An’ the desperate sitooation’ is a-wearin’ out my life! 

My tongue is dry as leather, my voice can’t raise a note, 

An’ I've got ‘brown critters’ in my chest, an’ quinsy in my throat. 


All these hev come from shoutin’ through the holler of his hand, 
An’ what he doesn’t relish he won't try to understand! 

All these is disabilities; Jim Henry is their cause, 

An’ I hope you'll try to shape ’em so’s to fit the pension laws. 


But if no rulin’ hits me, bein’ how my cause is just, 
Jest pass it on to congress —a strictly private trust — 
An’ git up something special. as a bright act of vour life; 
A bill made to ‘identify’ Jim Henry’s patient wife!” 


I sent this on to Washington as soon as the ink was dry, 

With postage stamps inside of it to bring me a reply. 

It come too soon to suit me; ‘twas my letter backward fired, 
With these words scrawled upon it: ‘No answer is required!” 


That clinched the female question furever more fur me! 
I yearned to seize the ballot-box an’ set all wimmin free! 
Jim Henry fought fur liberty an’ generous pension drew, 
While I, who've yelled fur liberty, could never git thar, too! 


An’ so a sufferin’ suffragist is what I call myself, 

With bitter disappintments laid by on Time's broad shelf; 
Still shoutin’ to Jim Henry in life’s sere and yellow leaf, 
I find a meek and lowly man’s a terror when he’s deef! 


Emma Eggleson. 


SUMNER, IOWA. 
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DOZEN years ago a number of men 
were gathered at the depot of a 
little Dakota town awaiting the arrival of 


the daily train from the East. Does the 
reader know anything of the Dakota of 
those days? The country was new, very 
new, and the great sea of prairie that 
stretched away from the railway which 
had been pushed through to the Missouri 
River, was then unbroken by the habita- 
tion of the pioneer, except in the vicinity 
of those few places where towns had been 
located. In those early days the popula- 
tion of the country was composed almost 
wholly of men, creating a condition that 
cannot well be described in story, a per- 
sonal experience being necessary toa full 
understanding of the peculiarities that 
characterize men in such a state. In the 
town of which we write no woman had 
ever set foot. Its business men were 
young, shrewd, and, as a rule, well edu- 


By JOHN Briar. 


cated ; in fact, the kind who are always 

first to grow tired of the prosy old towns 

of the East, and who possess the nerve 

to go west to help build cities in harmony 
with their own ideas. It was by such as 
these that Mirage City had been platted, 
boomed and built up. But, for all their 
courage and hardihood, the new condi- 
tion developed a feeling of homesickness 
that was general. Letters from the States 
were anxiously awaited, and the traveler 
hailing from the East who stopped off in 
Mirage City found himself the object of 
cordial attention. Even the train from 
the East was looked upon as a messenger 
from a beloved land, and it seldom pulled 
into the little depot that it was not met by 
a large representation of citizens. Indeed, 
so generally was that practice observed 
that the engineer learned to expect every 
citizen to be occupying his accustomed 
place on the platform, and the absence 
of one brought an inquiry as to the cause. 

On the day of which we speak an old 
gentleman was the only passenger to 


alight. His was a queer, pathetic figure 
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—thin, haggard, forlorn, and yet he had 
an indescribable dignity. The smile that 
occasionally lit up his pale face, and for 
the moment drove away its sadness, was 
mysterious, inscrutable. His single piece 
of baggage was a queer-shaped box which 
he kept constantly in his arms, as though 
afraid of losing it. Without addressing 
anyone in the crowd, he walked across 
the vacant lots between the depot and 
the town, and entered a building over 
the door of which was the sign ‘‘ Hamlin 
County Bank,’ in prodigious letters of 
yellow, the purpose of the imitation of 
gold being, no doubt, to impress the 
community with the stability of the insti- 
tution. To the cashier the newcomer 
introduced himself as M. de Jarnette, 
Charlotte, S.C. He was a perfect type 
of the old school of aristocracy which 
existed in the South before the War. His 
education was manifest by the beauty 
and purity of his language, his culture by 
his gracious and polite mannerisms, and 
his aristocracy by that air of refined dig- 
nity and pleasing rather than objection- 
able independence which marks the blue- 
blooded Southerner. 

One by one the residents of the town 
dropped into the bank, ostensibly on 
business, but in reality to learn some- 
thing of the stranger. They were curious 
to know, when told from whence he had 
come, what had caused the man, so far 
advanced in years, to leave a land of 
sunshine and flowers to journey to a 
region where reverse conditions might 
be expected,— but on that point the 
Southerner was silent. However, they 
were to be gratified concerning the queer- 
shaped piece of baggage. After being 
placed in possession of such bits of infor- 
mation as a stranger in a strange land 
would naturally seek, the old gentleman 
opened the box. It contained a model 
of a machine the character and use of 
which the Mirage City-ites could not even 
conjecture. It was removed and placed 
carefully upon the counter, and the old 
gentleman, in a finely modulated voice, 
began : 

“Gentlemen, this is not a solution of 


‘thing. 


the problem of perpetual motion; not a 
conglomeration of superannuated clock- 
work, but a machine that will demon- 
strate a new principle in mechanics. To 
claim perpetual motion would be to insult 
your intelligence, hence I ask you to 
examine what I term a self-sustaining 
motor. In this machine gravity is not 
only overcome, but is made to furnish a 
share of the power desired. Added to 
that is centrifugal force, and from that 
combination we have the new power 
that leaves to steam the ruling of the 
wave, but snatches from her grasp her 
long-held supremacy on land,”’ etc., etc. 

It was evident to his audience that the 
old gentleman had labored upon the con- 
trivance until his mind had suffered. He 
was a victim of the perpetual motion de- 
lusion, albeit like others he professed to 
believe the notion to be a mechanical 
absurdity. 

The model was in the shape of a top, 
the small end working in a socket, the 
large end describing a circle in its move- 
ment. Around the model, extending 
from bottom to top, was a spiral railway. 
By placing an iron ball on the lower end 
of this railway and moving the upper end 
as described, the ball would travel toward 
the top and yet be moving on a down- 
ward incline. It was thus that ‘‘ gravity 
was overcome.’’ The centrifugal force 
was obtained by the increasing speed of 
the ball as it traveled around the circle. 
But like all machines of its kind before 
it, the self-sustaining motor lacked some- 
It was not quite finished. The 
wheel that would start it in motion had 
yet to be made and placed in position. 

Joe Catlett, the mechanical genius of 
the town, was first to examine the ma- 
chine, the others gracefully acknowledg- 
ing his title to that distinction by remain- 
ing in the background ; and, although he 
gave it as his opinion that the thing 
wasn’t worth a tinker’s malediction, so 
far as its practical utility was concerned, 
he promptly bought and paid for a share 
of stock in the Self-Sustaining Motor 
Company, which by that time the old 
gentleman had organized. This action ct 
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Joe’s, and also the care-worn appearance 
of the aged inventor, touched the sym- 
pathies of the men, and soon the Self- 
Sustaining Motor Company had a number 
of new shareholders. An arrangement 
followed by which the old gentleman was 
to use a house located on a hill to the 
north of the town for a workshop in 
which to build a motor. Work on the 
machine was begun at once, and soon the 
whole community became interested in 
it. On Sundays the shop was thrown 
open for inspection of the work, and 
crowds of visitors called regularly to note 
the progress made. On various occa- 
sions the inventor gave lectures in the 
grain elevator,—it was there all public 
meetings were held,— and they were al- 
ways well attended. The fact was, the 
residents had no faith whatever in the 
success of the motor, but they sympa- 
thized with the deluded old man, and his 
talks were interesting because of his elo- 
quence and evident sincerity. When his 


rations got low, a shopping tour always 
resulted in a replenished larder, although 


no cash ever changed hands. © The 
butcher, the grocer and the baker all 
accepted the stock of the Self-Sustaining 
Motor Company in exchange for goods, 
and thus the same became, so far as he 
was concerned, a recognized legal tender 
in the town. With this condition of 
affairs the pinched and haggard look 
finally left the face of the old man, his 
step quickened, and color took the place 
of pallor in his cheek. 

It occurred to ‘‘ Doc’’ Hess — Doc was 
from Missouri, and a Missouri democrat 
of the old school — that George Loar, an 
exasperating republican, with whom he 
regularly argued politics, would probably 
have his ideas of the “late unpleasant- 
ness”’ corrected should he hear the in- 
ventor’s story of the War and its causes, 
but the old gentleman evidenced his fine 
sense of propriety by politely declining 
to talk upon the subject. Doc tried 
harder than ever to induce the old 
Southerner to reopen the issues that had 
been dead for a quarter of a century, 
when he saw one day an epauleted gray 


coat among the articles which the old 
man treasured; but a simple though 
interesting account of a meeting with 
General Grant was the only war remi- 
niscence he could be prevailed upon to 
narrate. 

“It was early in November of ’61,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ following Grant’s capture of 
Belmont. I was a colonel of the Con- 
federate forces through which the Fed- 
erals had to cut their way to reach the 
transports, and was one of the few pris- 
oners taken by Grant in that affair. That 
evening 1 was taken before the General, 
who evidently hoped to learn something 
of the plans of the enemy. My gray hairs 
must have touched him, for, on looking 
me over, his demeanor became so cour- 
teous, if not to say kind, that the conver- 
sation which followed was anything but 
that to be expected between captor and 
captured. When the General had be- 
come convinced that to further question 
and cross-question me would be useless, 
he turned to broader phases of the strife, 
and appeared to be anxious to get at the 
opinions and feelings of the common 
soldier of the Southern army. Kentucky 
was then wavering between secession and 
loyalty to the Union, and Grant was 
much concerned for the outcome. ‘Col- 
onel,’ said he earnestly, ‘I have: great 
hopes for Kentucky.’ ‘So have I, Gen- 
eral,’ I replied courteously, yet enthu- 
siastically, my zeal for the cause of the 
Confederacy refusing to be curbed. In- 
stead of taking umbrage at this retort the 
General was visibly affected and said that 
such a spirit was commendable in a Con- 
federate soldier, but that it boded ill for 
the much desired ending of the struggle. 
When the interview was over, much to 
my surprise, I was given a safe passport 
through the lines.’’ ’ 


The long June days wore away and the 
rich grasses of the prairie withered and 
turned brown under a midsummer sun. 
Autumn came with its haze which mel- 
lowed old Sol’s rays like the spreading ot 
a huge canvas, and still the old man 
worked on. The sweet notes from his 
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flute were regularly borne down over the 
little town on the evening zephyrs, for he 
was a master of that soulful instrument. 
That the program always ended with 
‘Dixie’ was exasperating to George Loar 
and correspondingly satisfactory to Hess. 
But when the white frosts made their ap- 
pearance, and fast-flitting clouds hid the 
sun throughout the day, the cheerless 
aspect of his surroundings began to tell 
upon the old man. The sounds of the 
flute became irregular and mournful, and 
finally ceased altogether. The holders of 
Self-Sustaining Motor stock quickly noted 
the change in the old man, and by dint of 
questioning, in a manner not to offend, 
discovered that he was homesick for the 
sunny Southland and for the only relative 
he had in the world — his wife. 

Within a few hours a public meeting 
was in session in the grain warehouse, 
and Fred Carruth, the postmaster, edi- 
tor, attorney and real estate dealer of the 
town, was telling the story of the inven- 
tor’s longings for a sight of the aged wife 
who was in a far-off Southern state. When 
he had finished a highly-colored disserta- 
tion on the feasibility of the motor (he 
didn’t have the least particle of faith in its 
success, nor did his hearers),and had actu- 
ally shed tears in his appeal to those who 





** Within a few hours a public meeting was in session in the grain warehouse, and Fred 
Carruth, the postmaster, editor, attorney and real estate dealer of the 
town, was telling the story,’’ etc. 
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were themselves, even then, feeling the 
pangs of homesickness, and had expa- 
tiated upon the notoriety that would be 
given their town by reason of it being the 
only one in the county to possess a 
woman, he offered Motor stock for sale 
in quantities to suit purchasers. Every 
man in the audience took a share, and 
even John Dunn, who already had a 
pigeon-hole in his safe devoted exclu- 
sively to that character of paper, increased 
his holdings. When the meeting ad- 
journed, enough money was piled up on 
the little pine table to purchase transpor- 
tation for one from Charlotte to Mirage 
City, with enough to spare to fit up a 
little home for the aged couple. The old 
man’s face was a study as he watched the 
proceedings. His gratitude was beyond 
expression in words, and he only smiled 
in his mysterious way and returned to his 
workshop on the hill. 

A letter was one day received saying 
the transportation had reached Charlotte, 
and that Mrs. de Jarnette would start for 
Mirage City on the following day. The 
time of her arrival was calculated upon, 
and it was determined to make the event 
a notable one. Hand-bills were struck 
and sent to neighboring towns advertis- 
ing the fact that the first woman to set 
foot upon that part of the 
territory would arrive on 
a certain date, and would, 
ot course, land at Mirage 
City. No more complete 
program would have been 
arranged had the occasion 
been the celebration of 
a national holiday. To 
add to the importance of 
the event, it was an- 
nounced that on that day 
the working model of the 
motor would be finished ; 
that at that time the last 
wheel would be placed in 
position which was to 
start in motion a machine 
that would revolutionize 
affairs on two-fifths of the 
earth’s surface. Early and 




















late the old inventor worked, and 
far into the night were heard the 
dulcet notes of his flute. 

When the great day finally came 
the leaden sky gave evidence of 
approaching winter. It is char- 
acteristic of Dakota that the de- 
lightful days of a long-drawn-out 
fall are usually brought to an end 
by a blizzard,— sudden, howling, 
awful. A softly-falling snow in a 
bright morning sun is before night 
whirled and driven on a wind that 
shrieks and roars and cuts like a 
knife. The sun becomes hid in a 
sky of ice, and the snow moves in 
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blinding drifts across the prairies 
like ocean billows in a storm. But 
no attention was paid to the frown- 
ing elements. Men came from far and 
near and the town was filled. The old 
man had the different parts of his intri- 
cate machine finished, and nothing re- 
mained to do but place them in position. 
The little depot was crowded at train 
time, but the telegraph instrument clicked 
off the information that the train was 
snow-bound. An early darkness settled 
down and still the crowd remained. 
The storm finally broke upon them like 
a wild beast, and the electric instru- 
ment ceased its ticking. The wires had 
gone down. For two days the winds 
howled and shrieked and the snow piled 
itself into mountains. The cold was so 
intense that the prisoners suffered al- 
though the little depot stove was piled 
high with fuel. The imprisoned ones had 
no food, and to attempt to reach the town, 
only a few blocks away, would have been 
suicidal. 

But the storm broke away as suddenly 
as it came, and the sun shone brightly 
through the frosty air. The people turned 
out with shovels, the blockade was re- 
moved, and again was the crowd awaiting 
the arrival of the snow-bound train. 
When the smoke from the engine was 
first sighted, miles away across the 
glistening expanse of snow, a mighty 
cheer went up. The old inventor joined 
not in the shout, but the tears that 
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** Men wrapped in turs cleared the way with shovels before the sled 


which bore two rough boxes. 

coursed down his cheeks told their own 
story. The ice-covered cars stopped at 
last before the platform, and the com- 
mittee got aboard to meet and welcome 
the distinguished traveler. The first 
coach was gone through, then the next 
and the next, but the object of their 
search was not there. When the search- 
ers returned to the platform the look of 
eager expectancy on the face of the old 
man gave way to one of painful disap- 
pointment. At that juncture the train- 
men were seen to unload a rough box 
from the baggage car, and the sight of it 
sent a shock through the assemblage. 
Instinctively all eyes were turned toward 
the pale face of the old man. A deeper 
ashen hue overspread his countenance, 
and with a groan, an outburst of the 
agony that filled his soul, he fell into the 
arms of Catlett — dead. 

A funeral cortege moved slowly up the 
hill to the north of the little town. Men 
wrapped in furs cleared the way with 
shovels before the sled which bore two 
rough boxes. Fine snow filled the air 
and at times shut out the melancholy 
view. Sun-dogs as bright as the heatless 
orb they had followed across a strangely 
tinted sky cast their sickening light into 
the grave that was to hold two bodies, 
and the gale swept great clouds of snow 
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into the faces of the workers as they the furnished home has been presented 
dropped the frozen clods upon the coffins. to the woman who was first to reach the 
— town alive, and a pipe-stone shaft on the 
The working model of the Self-Sus- hill, at whose feet the Big Sioux sparkles 
taining Motor lies scattered about the and splashes in summer and lies still and 
workshop on the hill where the old in- dead in winter, marks the resting place 
ventor left it; the stock of the company’ of the couple that made a cemetery a 
long since ceased to be a legal tender; necessity in Mirage City. 


THE POET'S ART. 


| HAVE not skill to sweep with fingers swift, 
In ready rote, as learned of men and books, 
The tuned strings of guitars, nor yet the gift 
To voice, mimetic, chortling birds and brooks 
As some mechanic toy; but, ah! | know 
The soundless melody of lips and looks. 


Tell me, oh master, by thy harp of gold, 
Canst render me the laughter of a child? 

Canst thou the prayers interpret of the old, 
The misery of maidenhood defiled? 

Or by one trick of fingers known to thee 
Express the pity of the Christ reviled ? 


Canst thou, I ask, with all thy Old World art, 
Evolve the joy of liberty’s first breath, 

Or yet the love of one pure, faithful heart, 
That knoweth martyrdom for love, and death? 

Canst from the strings evoke one hallowed note 
As sweet as words the tender mother saith ? 





And what are words, mere words, and pleasing sound? 
’Tis something more than strain of lute, or word, 
That stirs in us emotions so profound 
We feel that higher kinship He conferred ; 
The grandest things God gave to mortal man 
Have ne’er by mortal man been seen or heard. 


A smile is sweeter than a Delphic reed, 

And beauty is more dulcet than a flute ; 
‘There’s more than trumpet’s blast in Valor’s deed ; 
The night hath niusic without lyre or lute ; 
The flowers are hymns; a madrigal the morn, 

And all Earth’s sweetest melody is mute. 


My music all in grandest silence rolls, 
Too high and holy for irreverent ears ; 

I ken the pealing anthem of all souls, 
The solemn diapason of the spheres, 

The glorious chanson of all life and love, 
The calm, sweet interludes of years. 


A tender cadence echoes from the Past 
And swells the Future’s martial melody ; 

The stars, glad minstrels of the silent vast, 
In chorus join in joyous jubilee ; 

And most sublime of all Ze Deums I hear, 
The De Profundis of Infinity ! 


NEW YoRK. Arthur Grissom. 
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JAMES WILMOT SCOTT.° 


By LEIGH LESLIE, OF 


HEN James Wilmot Scott died, 
American journalism lost one of 
its masterful spirits, the great city of Chi- 
cago lost one of its best citizens, and the 
world lost a man richly endowed with the 
sweeter, choicer attributes of humanity. 
There was an element of peculiar sad- 
ness in the taking off of the distinguished 
publisher. It may be said that death 
came literally in the hour of his greatest 
triumph. The prime ambition of his life 
had been to own and control a great 
newspaper. Toward the realization of 
this most worthy aspiration all his best 
energies had been bent. He had just 
acquired possession of the two journals 
to the building of which he had given 
years of intelligent thought and exacting 
labor, when he was cut down, almost 
without warning. The cares and trials in- 
cident to the negotiations resulting in the 
purchase of a controlling interest in these 
great properties — a transaction involving 
hundreds of thousands of dollars — had 
weighed heavily upon him, and, tired, 
but looking confidently to the future, he 
had gone East in quest of a few weeks’ 
rest. That he should have been stricken 
upon the very threshold of his enlarged 
career is, from our human viewpoint, 
deplorable indeed. Only two days before 
his death he said: ‘‘I never before felt 
so happy, except when I was married. I 
have reached my highest ambition.”’ 
James Wilmot Scott was great as a 
journalist ; he was yet greater as a man. 
He was cheery, generous, sympathetic. 
He loved all that was good and true and 


beautiful. He disliked cordially all that 
was false. He was liberal-minded and 
progressive. He believed that the world 


was growing better,— that humanity was 
becoming purer and nobler. He had 
faith in God, and he had faith in human 
nature. All the influences that went out 
from his life were sweet and wholesome. 
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Good men were his friends because he 
was honest, valorous, genial and gracious. 
In all the relations of life he was just and 
charitable. He was never recreant to 
duty. His conscience was his guide. He 
was not vindictive, nor was he intolerant. 
He was modest, and his tastes were 
simple. In him the poor, the weak and 
the unfortunate had a friend. He found 
his greatest delight in alleviating human 
suffering. Appeals to him for help were 
never unanswered. He was unostenta- 
tious in his charities, believing, with 
Johnson, that he who would have his 
virtue published is not the servant of 
virtue, but of glory. His heart was full 
of tenderness and compassion. It was 
the philosophy of his life to use all the 
faculties that God had given him to the 
accomplishment of noble purposes. 

Mr. Scott was a self-made man in the 
best and truest sense. The record of his 
achievements is an inspiration; it will 
ever hold out a hope to worthy ambition. 
In nothing else are exemplified more sig- 
nally the possibilities that lie before every 
American youth of energy, perseverance 
and good mental equipment. 

His boyhood days were spent in the 
quaint old town of Galena. He was the 
son of a journalist. _ It was in the dingy 
office of his father, D. Wilmot Scott, who 
was engaged in the publishing business 
there for thirty-five years, that he learned 
the printer’s trade. He was a bright, 
healthy, active boy, with rosy cheeks, 
chubby fists, and short, fat legs. He was 
called ‘“‘Jimmy’’ in those days, and he 
was ‘‘Jimmy”’ thereafter to every man, 
woman and child in that town. He ever 
cherished a tender sentiment for all that 
pertained to his boyhood. In his later 
years he enjoyed nothing else more than to 
go back to his old home, where everybody 


*Born in Walworth county, Wisconsin, June, 
1849; died in New York, April 14, 1895. 
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knew and loved and admired him, to 
spend a few days among the rugged hills 
over which he used to climb and about 
which clustered so many precious mem- 
ories. 

Journalists, like poets, are born, not 
made. This boy possessed the true jour- 
nalistic instinct. While working over the 
forms and cases he resolved, when he 
should attain his majority, to go to some 
big city and build a great daily journal. 
He didn’t confide this secret ambition to 
George Swift, or ‘‘the Kohlsaat boys,”’ 
or his other companions, lest they should 
ridicule him for being such an impossible 
fellow. He was so frank and generous 
that they all loved him, but it is quite 
likely they woudd have thought it pre- 
posterous that he should expect to do 
such great things. He worked on and 
clung to his high hope. 
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When he had learned all there was to 
be learned in that old-fashioned office 
about type-setting, he entered Beloit Col- 
lege, taking a two years’ course in this 
institution. Then he went to New York 
to engage in the newspaper business in 
earnest. Having no influential friends 
in the great metropolis, he did not suc- 
ceed in getting an acceptable position 
there, so he turned his attention tempo- 
rarily to floriculture, meanwhile contrib- 
uting valuable papers to publications 
devoted to that art. Subsequently he 
took a position in the government print- 
ing office at Washington, where he gained 
serviceable knowledge. In 1872 he went 
to Prince George county, Maryland, to 
start a weekly newspaper. This venture 
was not a financial success, and he soon 
abandoned it and returned to Galena. 
He remained there for several years, 
assisting his father in the 
publication of a weekly 
journal called Zhe Press. 
In 1875, dissatisfied with 
so limited a field, and con- 
fident that he had capacity 
to succeed in a larger one, 
he went to Chicago. He 
had met with nothing but 
disappointments thus far, 
but he was still ambitious. 
The Daily National Hotel 
Reporter was for sale, and 
he bought a controlling 
interest in it, his partner 
being Mr. F. Willis Rice, 
the present manager of 
the paper. 

In May, 1881, Zhe Chi- 
cago Herald was founded 
by a stock company of 
which Mr. Scott was the 
head. In 1883, John R. 
Walsh, the rich banker, 
purchased a controlling 
interest in the paper, Mr. 
Scott remaining with the 
next interest, and contin- 
uing as publisher. In 
April, 1890, Mr. Scott, 
in conjunction with Mr. 
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Walsh, founded 7he Evening Post. Last 
winter Mr. Scott acquired all of Mr. 
Walsh’s stock in these two papers, 
thereby coming into complete control of 
the properties. In March he purchased 
a controlling interest in The Times, and 
consolidated that aged and enfeebled 
journal with the more youthful and more 
buoyant Hera/d. These two stupendous 
transactions engrossed Mr. Scott’s atten- 
tion for several months, and it is probable 
that the extraordinary mental and nervous 
strain to which he was subjected during 
that period was the immediate cause of 
his death. 

Mr. Scott once said that, in looking 
over the newspaper field in Chicago, he 
had found the average life of the manag- 
ing editor in harness was only five years, 
and this had impressed upon him the futil- 
ity of building up animosities and conten- 
tions and bitternesses, and the wisdom of 
cheerfulness and good-fellowship. Few of 
his contemporaries possessed in so great a 
degree the power of cultivating friend- 
ships. No other conspicuous newspaper 
man of his time had so many warm -per- 
sonal friends. He was admirably mag- 
nanimous and generous in all his impulses. 
He was highly considerate and apprecia- 
tive of others, and always quick to recog- 
nize ability and faithfulness. He was an ex- 
cellent judge of men. He was particularly 
loved and admired by those who were 
daily associated with him in the conduct 
of his papers. With his co-workers he 
kept in close and sympathetic touch, and 
to them his death came with the poignancy 
of a personal affliction. 

Horace Greeley, Thurlow Weed, Henry 
J. Raymond and the elder Bennett, of the 
preceding generation, became noted as 
formulators and promoters of great pub- 
lic policies. Charles A. Dana, Henry 
Watterson, and a few other journalists of 
this era have also been thus distinguished. 
Mr. Scott will be remembered, not so 
much for the impress he made upon pub- 
lic life,— which, however, was not incon- 
siderable,— as for the impress he made 
upon the newspaper life of his time. He 
possessed positive genius as an organizer, 


which, together with splendid adminis- 
trative capacity, tireless energy, great 
steadfastness of purpose, a swift intuition, 
nice balancings of judgment, and excep- 
tional fertility of resource, easily made 
him one of the most potent forces in his 
particular department of newspaper work. 
No one else of modern times has done so 
much to raise the standard of typograph- 
ical excellence in journalism. He under- 
stood, as few others have understood, the 
art of newspaper-making. He was in- 
deed a true representative of the modern 
type of newspaper man. He was for 
several years president of the Chicago 
Press Club, and was serving his fourth 
consecutive term as president of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Associ- 
ation, the largest and most important 
newspaper organization in the world. He 
was for six years president of the United 
Press Association. 

The social demands upon Mr. Scott in 
the later years of his life were greater, 
perhaps, than those upon any other man 
in Chicago. He was a member of no 
fewer than thirteen clubs in that city, 
besides having honorary membership in 
various social organizations in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Paris and London. 
He was the founder and president of the 
Fellowship Club, and belonged also to 
the Union League, the Iroquois, the 
Chicago, the Union, the Wabansee, the 
Washington Park, the Twentieth Century, 
the Press, the Cycle and Saddle, the 
Contributors’, the Chicago Athletic, and 
the University Clubs. He was the first 
non-resident of Philadelphia elected to 
membership in the famous Clover Club. 

Mr. Scott’s domestic life was ideal in 
its purity and its simplicity. In his 
hospitable home love and trust and good 
cheer reigned supreme. Although a 
prominent club man, Mr. Scott spent 
most of his evenings at his own fireside. 
The children of his wife’s dead sister — 
four charming little girls— were reared 
by him and Mrs. Scott, and his love for 
them was as pure and deep and tender as 
is that of the true father for his own. The 
companionship of his dear ones in the 
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home circle was more precious to him 
than was that of all others in the world. 
After a romp with the children in the 
evening, he was wont to retire to what he 
called his ‘‘ nest,’’ a bright, cozy room on 
the second floor of his house. Here he 
was free from all disturbance except when 
he was called up by telephone occasion- 
ally to answer some important question 
from the office, and here he frequently 
wrote and read till midnight. It was his 
habit to read every Chicago newspaper 
carefully, as well as the important matter 
in the leading dailies of other large cities. 
The walls of his ‘‘nest’’ were adorned 
with portraits of noted men and women 
of his acquaintance, and the floors were 
covered with beautiful rugs, most of which 
he had collected in his travels. It was no 
uncommon thing for him to do the day’s 
work of an ordinary man in this room be- 
fore going down town in the morning. He 
was generally at his desk in the Hera/d 
building at ten o’clock. He had capacity 


for much hard work, and accomplished 
a vast deal during business hours. 

It is an interesting coincidence and a 
striking commentary on the mutability of 
human affairs, as well as on the Amer- 
ican way of doing business, that within a 
week after the death of Mr. Scott, 7he 
Times-Herald and The Post, the former 
recognized for years as the leading expo- 
nent of democracy in the West, and at 
the time of the sale the only democratic 
morning paper in Chicago, should have 
passed into the hands of Hermann H. 
Kohlsaat, a friend of his boyhood in 
Galena, and that both papers should have 
been converted from the advocacy of 
democratic doctrine into independent 
republican journals. Mr. Kohlsaat was 
Mr. Scott’s most intimate personal friend. 
He is a gentleman of exceptional busi- 
ness capacity, great wealth, and high 
social standing. It remains to be seen 
whether he can take the place made 
vacant by Mr. Scott. 


BELLE’S ROSES.” II. 


By E. HovuGu. 


iY. 
HE late train which rolled into Bur- 
lingame bore in its main coach but 
half a dozen passengers. These were a 
squat French-Canadian woman, black- 
haired, much encumbered by bird-cages, 


and talkative by reason of frequent appli- © 


cations to a certain black bottle kept well 
at hand; her husband, equally squat, 
equally black-haired, but taciturn by rea- 
son of similar applications to the same 
bottle ; an old lady of New England garb 
and feature; her niece, fresh-starched, 
red-haired and pretty; and, lastly, a 
brown, sun-burned man, dressed in a 
checked suit of new ‘‘ ready-made” 
clothing, a celluloid collar encircled by a 
red silk handkerchief, a soft slouch hat, 
and a pair of queer high-heeled, narrow- 
toed boots, such as to-day are rarely seen 
in the eastern or middle country, even in 








the most rural districts. Upon these 
boots he wore a pair of heavy spurs, 
which jingled as he stumped along the 
railway platform in his pigeon-toed walk. 
The total effect of this last traveler’s 
appearance was such that he attracted 
attention from his fellow passengers and 
from the loungers present about the depot 
at that late hour. This man was accom- 
panied by a rather fantastically clad and 


- striking looking little child, apparently 


about four years of age, whose dark skin, 
black hair, and soft dark eyes gave her 
the look of one foreign to the land. 
Quiet, serious-faced, almost solemn in 
her mien, this little one watched every 
movement of her big protector and clung 
to him with the utmost solicitude. 


Mr. Rufus Bascom gave a_ hurried 





* Begun in.'the June MIDLAND, accompan- 
ied by portrait of the author. 
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glance at the recent debarkations as 
he backed his one-horse Black Maria up 
to the platform. ‘‘There’s a dollar, or 
mebbe a dollar’n a quarter in this here fer 
me,’’ he chuckled to himself; and then 
called out aloud: ‘‘ Right this way, folks, 
*f you want to g’ up the hill. Take ye 
to the hotels ’r any part of the city. Cost 
ye a quarter. Aint no other conveyance 
daown here to-night. Better git right 
i.” 

They all got in. The Canadian man 
and woman wanted a hotel where they 
could stay over night for a dollar, that 
being the total of their fortune. The old 


_ lady objected to paying twenty-five cents 


apiece for herself and niece. 

‘‘T don’t think y’ ought to charge 
more’n fifteen cents up to ’Nooski Ave- 
nue,”’ said she. ‘‘ Maria come up hére 
last summer, an’ she said a man took her 
up for fifteen cents. An’ they’s two of 
us goes to the same place.” 

A compromise was finally effected by 
which Mr. Bascom agreed to carry these 
two passengers to their destination for 
thirty-five cents. ‘‘ They didn’t git much 
the best of me,’’ he muttered to himself. 
Of the Canadian couple he exacted full 
tariff, and they stolidly agreed, since 
their exchequer was so nearly exhausted 
at best There followed some incident 
bags, bird-cages and bundles, and then 
the vehicle started up the long hill toward 
the town. 

‘Where d’ you want to go, mister?” 
asked Mr. Bascom of the sun-burned 
man. 

‘“To some good hotel ; I aint particu- 
lar,’’ replied the latter. 

‘** Bout a two dollar house, ’r a dollar’n 
a halfer?’’ delicately inquired Mr. Bas- 
com. 

‘*I don’t give a d—n,”’ calmly replied 
the stranger. At which the old lady and 
her niece gave a jump, bumping their 
heads against the roof of the hack. Mr. 
Bascom coughed deprecatingly. 

‘“Well, you see,—’’ he began in an 
apologetic tone. 

**Only, I draws the line on beans,”’ re- 
sumed the stranger with equal calmness. 


““Then I guess I’d better take ye to the 
Grand,”’ said Mr. Bascom thoughtfully. 

The ride went on after that for some 
moments in a silence broken only by the 
wheezing of the broken-winded horse. 
At length the stranger again spoke. 

“My friend,” said he, ‘‘ken you tell 
me w’ether ther’s a sort of lang’age 
school, a studyin’-ranch, or somethin’ or 
other o’ that sort, thet’s runnin’ here now? 
— sort o’ high-toned outfit, I reckon.”’ 

‘**D’ye mean P’fessor Gonfalso’s Sum- 
mer School of Langwitch ?”’ 

“IT expect thet’s about it. Lots o’ 
young moharries comes to it, I "low?’”’ 

“ar 

‘**Lots o’ young wimmen. Come from 
all over, I’ve heard.”’ 

*“Oh, land! yes. They’s more’n two 
hundred in taown now. It’s a good thing 
fer the place, thet school is. I guess 
every one o’ them young wimmen must 
hev to pay’s much’s four dollars a week 
board, ’n they stay here nigh onto two 
months. Eight times four’s thirty-two, 
an’ two hunderd times thet is six thou- 
sernd fourhunderd. To say nothin’ ’bout 
washin’. Besides, they’s livery! Why, 
last summer I made more’n thirty-eight 
dollars m’self with this here rig—an’ 
say,’’( behind a confidential hand) ‘‘thet’s 
more’n I ever paid fer thet hoss. I got 
him of old Deacon Eakins. We wuz on 
the street one day, ’n says he to me, says 
he—” 

‘‘T ax yore pardon, my friend,’’ said 
the stranger gravely, ‘‘but ken you tell 
me where that school-ranch is located ?”’ 

‘*Where's the buildin’ ?”’ 

‘Yes, where the young wimmen comes 
together.”’ 

‘*Oh, its th’ old University buildin’, 
right up to th’ top of th’ hill. Street-car 
runs right by it. In th’ mornin’ you jest 
take the street-car to the corner o’ Wy- 
nooski Av’noo an’ Ellum Street, an’ 
they’ll kerry ye right up to it. Cost ye 
*bout five cents.”’ 

**T reckon I ken raise it,’’ remarked the 
stranger sententiously. A little later he 
and the child were disembarked at the 
Grand Hotel, where he wrote laboriously 
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upon the hotel register to the effect that 
“J. b. jenkins and Child, Noo York,” 
were arrived. 

Wrapped up in this shallow disguise, 
Jim took ’Nita on his knee, smoothed 
back her hair with rough tenderness, and 
drew the first breath half free from care 
and anxiety which he had known for 
many days. The nature of his mission 
had handicapped him, and he was a 
rough detective at best ; yet with faithful- 
ness he had kept his counsel, while from 
the Western city to the East, and through 
the East to this point, he followed the 
trail of his quarry under difficulties hardly 
to be imagined for one so absolutely un- 
used to the ways of crowded towns, but 
with an energy and persistence not to be 
denied. The strain in all this had been 
intense. He was rejoiced to feel it relax, 
and to know himself well within the limits 
of the time assigned him. 

The day was the 26th of June. 

““To-morrer, ’Nita,’’ said he, as he 
stroked her hair, ‘‘ we gits you a mother, 
er we gits the reason why.”’ 

The child was sleepy and worn out, 
and, leaning her little head upon her 
burly guardian’s shoulder, she fell fast 
asleep. Jim picked her up in his arms 
and carried her to bed. Throwing his 
own hat upon the floor, and carefully 
hanging up his spurs upon 4 hook behind 
the door, he stood looking at the child as 
she lay with one arm under her head and 
her dark hair tumbled across her face, 
breathing hard in the heavy slumber of 
tired infancy. 

‘‘In my ’pinion,’’ muttered he, ‘‘this yer 
is a clar case w’ere a woman is needed. [ 
aint fit to take no such care o’ this yer 
child as Cap’n Jordan’s baby orto have. 
Wot fools men is! Wot fools everybody 
is! Wot a blank, blanked fool I am my- 
self! ’Cause, d—n me, whether I’m fit 
er not, I goes an’ gits stuck on this child, 
an’ I shore hates to give her up: spesh’ly 
to a woman not fit to be her mother. 
Come, Annie, chiguit’, le’ss take yer 
clothes off, dearie, an’ go to bed right.”’ 

The child stirred drowsily as he took 
her up, and threw herarms about his neck, 


as, with the clumsy kindliness to which 
she was now accustomed, he assisted her 
with her garments. 

‘*In the mornin’, ’Nita,’’ said Jim, go- 
ing over to his weather-beaten valise and 
taking out some articles of finery which, 
under the pronounced standard of a taste 
formulated in Arizona, had seemed to 
him suitable for this very occasion, ‘‘in 
the mornin’ we dresses you up fine. This 
yer new yaller an’ red dress is about right, 
an’ w’en you gits yore silver s’ord in yore 
hair, an’ yore new red handkerchief on, 
I reckon yore new Maw is shore due to 
like ye, an’ no mistake.”’ 

‘‘Who, ’migo, Jim?’’ asked Anita, 
sleepily. 

‘*Yore new Maw.’ 

The child looked up at him with great, 
questioning eyes. With the instinct of 
childhood she knew that some change 
had befallen her guardian; that some- 
thing, she knew not what, was about to 
happen. Few children so taciturn as 
Anita, or so sad. In her perplexity she 
became the more reserved. 

‘*Wot’s the matter, ’Nita?’’ asked Jim, 
looking at her closely. ‘‘Aint ye all 
right?’’ In his short tutelage as protec- 
tor of the child he had, beyond belief for 
one who had never himself been a father, 
grown thoughtful and quick in all matters 
bearing on her welfare. ‘‘ Ye aint sick, 
are ye, muchacha ?”’ 

Anita buried her face in his hands as he 
held them out. ‘‘ No, ’migo,’’ she said, 
in her slow, old way, ‘‘not sick, but in 
my side, here; and I am afraid. Yo no 
quero anyone. Yo quero su,’migo jim! 
I want to be with you.”’ 

‘ Jim’s voice shook with a miserable fail- 


’ 


.ure at gaiety as he sought to cheer her 


up. ‘‘Thar, thar, now, little un,’’ he 
concluded, ‘‘ we don’t know nothin’ about 
wot is goin to happen, an’ we won't 
worry. The main thing is to git a good 
night’s sleep. It’s allus best to sleep 
hearty before goin’ into a scrimmage of 
any kind. To-morrer we wins, er we 
knows why. She kaint help likin’ you, 
darlin.’ ’Nita, child’’—and he folded 
her close in his arms—‘‘I do wish’t I 
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could be yore paw always, but I kaint, 
an’ | aint fit. You got to have a mother, 
dearie, an’ to-morrer we finds one. Of 
co’se, they may be some few hitches, but 
all the same, to-morrer is shore goin’ to 
be the day w’en we gits mothers, er we 
gits reasons! Come, chile, now go to 
sleep.”’ 
7 

Professor Barclay was the youngest 
assistant in the Gonfalso School of Lan- 
guage, and perhaps the ablest. At thirty- 
five he was a fairly good looking and 
well finished man, slightly bald, of very 
passable figure, and a face sensible and 
bright. He was a thinker besides being a 
linguist, and his reputation was far wider 
than his state. No man connected with 
the school was more popular than he, 
and daily his class-room was crowded 
with young ladies who for some reason 
seemed to prefer his instruction to that of 
many older men. 

Professor Barclay had the faculty of 
assimilating and of imparting knowledge, 
and in his methods was bound by no cast- 
iron rules. Interested himself, he. inter- 
ested his students, and he kept himself 
interested by never allowing himself to 
fall into a groove of thought. Variety, 
that washis method. Thus, in his French 
classes he was as apt to talk French his- 
tory as French pronouns, and on any 
morning one of these spirited prologues 
which he was wont to call his ‘‘little 
talks’’ might prolong itself quite through 
the regular hour, and this ‘‘talk’’ might be 
on some topic altogether remote from the 
questions of grammar or philology. Still, 
no one was ever heard to complain, either 
among the students or among the faculty. 

This morning, Professor Barclay had 
found something which interested him 
more than usual. He appeared at class 
hour carrying a newspaper, a copy of the 
Sunday edition of one of the great metro- 
politan dailies, in whose customary more 
or less ill-assorted means of information 
he had found an article which set him to 
thinking, or at least to talking. Much of 
the thinking had been done already, for 
this article was nothing more nor less than 


“J 
we 


a symposium of the ideas of some of the 
most learned minds of the New World 
and of the Old. The title was, ‘‘ What 
is the Perfect Man” ?* Professor Barclay 
was deeply excited, and read aloud to 
running comment column after column of 
wise, shrewd, practical or absurd disser- 
tation upon the qualities of the man with- 
out flaw or failing. 

‘‘We may set up our standard, and we 
may frame beliefs,’’ said Professor Bar- 
clay, dashing his finger into the page, 
‘but of what use is all that to humanity ? 
Better plan some way to benefit the men 
actually alive, imperfect as they are. 
There is not any Perfect Man, unless we 
except Divinity incarnate. I load my 
knight with armor, cord on band, and 
netted links of steel so thick and heavy 
he cannot mount his horse, and can 
hardly stand alone. Of what use is he? 
Lance-proof he is, but still worthless to 
support a king or to defend ahome. Per- 
fection, or let me say perfectionism, is 
the worst of imperfection. We want no 
perfect men, for they are or would be 
worthless in society. We want human 
beings, good specimens of the species 
they represent in nature, and not good 
individuals alone. My rabbit on the cam- 
pus yonder is a good rabbit. He is one 
of a species, and the species will live after 
him. Nature does not watch the indi- 
vidual, and does not care for him. She 
cares only for the species. For the little 
perfections of a mere lay figure she has 
no regard. She cares nothing for the 
dwarfed limb of a Hindoo priest, crippled 
through his fanatical devotion to his re- 
ligious belief —that which he calls good- 
ness — nor does she care for the magnifi- 
cent physical development of a perfect 
athlete, devoted only to the perfection of 
his body. Does she care more for the in- 
tellectual giant than she does for you or 
me? Whatare Newton, Bacon, Aristotle 
—anybody? Dots! But the line of the 
species that produced them goes undulat- 
ing on in infinite variety throughout life. 

*Such a symposium was actually published 


a few years ago. though the story does not 
follow the ideas there shown. 
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Nature works only by broad laws. We 
must take our point of view at a distance 
if we would see her works. When we 
have done that, we shall not see merely 
the individual. We are getting too far 
away from Nature to-day, and we are 
thinking too much of the Individual. 
Our culture and our refinement are 
too much sheer egotism. Our meas- 
ures of manhood and womanhood are 
too often mere straws, held over-closely 
to the eye and looking larger than they 
are. We find no one perfect accord- 
ing to our absolute ideas, and so we say 
no one is so good as we are. We try to 
be yet better, we press and crowd each 
faculty to its utmost, training ourselves 
in body, in mind, in every external and 
showy way, so that we may pose before 
ourselves as types of this really mean and 
narrow doctrine of perfectionism. We 
lose sight of Nature, and try to be purely 
artificial, schooled, trained, cultured, de- 
veloped, perfect. We lose sight of Nature, 
and after a while Nature will lose sight of 
us. We will be too good tolive! That 
is the doctrine of the Individual, and that 
is what it amounts to. That is why such 
words as these, many of them from sci- 
entists of the highest ability, the pro- 
foundest intellectual power, are more en- 
tertaining and more curious than useful. 
They lay plans and measures for the per- 
fect man, but they plan only for an im- 
possibility. The perfect man does not 
and cannot exist. If perfect physically, 
he must, as one learned writer here re- 
marks, be perfectly strong, perfectly beau- 
tiful, perfectly swift; yet if perfectly strong, 
he could be neither perfectly fleet nor 
perfectly comely. Mental perfection has 
its same drawbacks, self-existent. My phi- 
losopher cannot be my general ; my poet 
cannot be my dourgeois. Morally it is the 
same also. If I am perfect morally, I can 
not go upon the streets and transact bus- 
iness, therefore I fall out of the race in the 
struggle for survival, and my perfection 
has made me most imperfect, because 
most far from Nature’s broad plans for 
the species. 


‘“To-day there is simply a struggle all 
through the land for the sake of the Indi- 
vidual. More learning, more culture, 
more self-improvement, is our cry. Very 
well for us to have an ideal and to follow 
it, but the danger to-day is that we shall 
take the ideal too seriously, and follow for 
a possibility what is only an illusion, and 
so land in a morass of doubt, bare of real 
happiness. This withdrawing into one’s 
self for all the good of life, this introspec- 
tion, this effort at self-satisfaction and this 
gaining only of discontent — what good 
is it doing us? What is our education in 
things external, things formal, things by 
the rule, doing for us and for the world? 
Charity, kindliness, the impulses of the 
heart, sympathy, forgiveness, tolerance, 
breadth, grasp—what are we learning 
about these things ? What about the man 
as related to other men? What about the 
human ties which bind all earth together 
— what about the human sympathy which 
ought to be and grow? The ideal is well, 
but there is no law on earth or heaven 
binding us to absolutism. Rigidity is not 
in nature, but flexibility, change, variety, 
compensation—these are in _ nature. 
Sympathy — that is what we need. Love 
—that is what we ought to have. The 
Bible tells us ‘Love is the fulfilling of 
the Law,’ and in that the Bible never 
meant the cold and pulseless admiration 
of a Self!”’ 

Professor Barclay fairly trembled with 
the nervous vehemence of his utterance, 
as he laid down the paper and concluded 


‘his little talk. Singularly enough, as he 


was closing his last sentence, his eyes 
wandered to that corner of the room 
where sat Belle Danvers, one of his most 
attentive listeners. Was Professor Bar- 
clay talking for all, or for just a few of 
his class in French? His gaze had often 
wandered toward this corner. 

Belle Danvers carried out of the class- 
room that morning only one distinct or 
formulated thought, and that she did not 
understand, though time and again it 
wandered through her mind, until at 
length it took a recurrent, rhythmic form, 
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—‘‘Love, love fulfills, love fulfills, love 
fulfills the Law!’’ What did that mean? 
There was considerable excitement cre- 
ated by the bold young teacher’s dis- 
course, and he was by many of the more 
pronounced disciples openly accused of 
treason to the cult, but Belle Danvers 
pondered not upon such treason. Only 
the lilt of the closing aphorism and the 
burden of its attendant question clung to 
her mind. She found herself asking 
again and again, ‘‘ What does that mean?”’ 
—even when much later in the day she 
had retired to the quiet of her own apart- 
ments. 

Belle was a woman endowed and 
schooled in a self-control which would 
have been more admirable had it been 
less intense. Her stoicism, as far as mat- 
ters of her own personal feelings were 
concerned, was fairly pitiful. In ten years, 
not even a member of her own family had 
ever heard her mention the name of the 
man she once had loved. In her creed it 
was simply a duty to crucify the heart. In 
some vague way she thought that thereby 
she would be advancing the cause of 
Woman —an error as absolute as that of 
the dervish who mutilates his body to ad- 
vance the glory of his cruel faith. Pitiable, 
almost unforgivable, such a life would 
be, if left unredeemed by any milder 
traits. Yet by a strange paradox, and 
one possible only with a being as inexpli- 
cable as a woman, Belle’s friends knew 
her to be the softest-hearted woman in 
the world. And well enough Belle her- 
self knew, once each year all the more 
keenly, in this month of June, that her 
heart was not dead, only suffering. Once 
each year in the ten, never later than this 
very day, the twenty-seventh of June, and 
often prompt upon that time, there had 
come to her, unsigned, unheralded, un- 
explained, from parts of the country as 
diverse as the years, yet following her in 
some mysterious way and with a sweet 
relentlessness finding her no matter where 
she might be, the offering of fresh red 
roses, whose sending and whose sender 
she could not mistake. Once every year 
there came a conflict which she dreaded 


and yet for which she longed. Of that 
conflict or its cause, not one token had 
ever escaped her. And in all the years 
not one word had she ever sent to the 
sender of the roses. 

Before now, Belle had sought to test 
the strength of this mysterious power 
which pursued and found her at its will. 
She had a faint and half superstitious be- 
lief that if she could evade these silent 
followers for but a single year she would 
thereafter be free from the spell of which 
they were the visible token. Vain hope! 
It was the power of Love. Each year, 
not later than this very day, the roses 
came and lay before her, fresh, bright, 
smiling, and sweet, sweet, sweet! In 
her bosom there was arising a plaintive 
protest that they had not come to-day. 
Could they come? Nothing from the ex- 
press company, nothing in the mail. It 
was over. She had triumphed. Her 
plans had been such that only a few of 
her trusted friends knew her address. 
The roses could not find her this year! 
They would not come now. How could 
they come? Oh! would they not come? 

Tired and troubled, Belle cast herself 
upon her couch and sought to sleep, her 
head a mere centrifugum of whirling 
thoughts which would obey no order. 
What did it all amount to, after all? she 
wearily questioned. What was the good 
of it all? Why did she live, and what 
was the-good of living? Was sheer un- 
happiness the highest good a soul could 
know? Was she any better off for her 
efforts to elevate woman? Was Woman, 
or any woman, the better off for that? 
After all, had she been better or more 
useful than many another woman? Hadshe 
done any more good? Had she reached 
the Nirvana of her class? Was there 
any Nirvana, after all ?— Aad would the 
roses come ? 

A reiterant refrain ran through her 
mind, and curiosity for the reason of it 
soothed her brain. She fell asleep and, 
sleeping, smiled; because, when Belle 
slept, she was out from under the iron 
whips of error, and was natural. Be- 
cause, too, she dreamed now that she 
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could understand the clarion pealing of 
the high harmonious music which rang so 
pleasing sweet and clear through all her 


soul:—‘‘ Love fulfills, Love fulfills, 
Love fulfills the Law !”’ 
v4 


‘* Pardner,”’ said Jim to the street car 
driver who was conveying himself and 
Anita up the hill toward the old Univer- 
sity buildings, and with whom he had 
struck up a ready conversation ; ‘‘ pard- 
ner, they’s one thing I often noticed about 
mules, an’ wich you don’t seem to re- 
member — you can’t force ’em along only 
about so fast, an’ you don’t need to try. 
’Taint no stubbornness of the mule — 
that’s a thing wich aint half understood 
by most folks—but it’s the nacher’l 
make-up of the beast. <A mule aint built 
to jog along only about just so fast, an’ 
if you crowds ’em beyond that gait, you 
breaks ’em down a lot sooner’n you'd ort 
to. That’s why they aint fit fer teamin’ 
like this yer. Some folks is nacher’ly fit 
to drive mules, an’ some aint. You're 
one of them ’at aint. I ken see that, 
’cause you’re bustin’ up yer span, w’en 
they aint no more use ter do it, in this 
yer graveyard of a town, than they is to 
kerry worter w’en ye ken camp by it. 
You don’t hev to make no grass nor wor- 
ter to-night, yet you pound yer span ez 
if’t you wuz on the Jornada with yer can- 
teens empty. Say, w’eres yere extry ex?’”’ 

‘*My extra what?’’ asked the driver, 
querulously, again automatically flicking 
his team with the whip, and looking 
askance at his singular passenger. 

‘“Yore extra ex. Sposin’ you break 
down on the trail, aint ye got no extry 
extle tree along, ner no extry wheel ?”’ 

The driver gave a loud guffaw of 
laughter, but hastily checked himself as 
he reflected upon the possible character 
of the unique fare he was carrying. ‘“‘ Did 
ye want to git off ’t the collidge build- 
in’s?’’ he asked. ‘‘That’s them right 
yonder, top o’ th’ hill. The classes is 
mostly down stairs. Jest foller the walk 
right up ter the door, an’ don’t step on the 
flower-beds.’’ With which parting shot 


he rattled off alone in his rumbling yellow . 


chariot, doubled up over the dashboard 
with convulsive laughter. 

It was rather late in the day, for Anita 
had slept very soundly that morning, and 
Jim had been loath to awaken her, while 
the laborious details of the child’s toilet, 
which he intended to be elaborate, had 
consumed yet more time. Everything 
about the great buildings seemed very 
quiet, and for a moment Jim was con- 
fused, as he stood, with Anita held fast 
by the hand, in the wide hall from which 
so many doors appeared to open out. 
All was silent. ‘‘ Fer a ‘school of lang- 
ages, ’Nita,’’ said he, ‘‘this yer ain’t my 
idee at all. It’s too blame quiet.’’ He 
walked on down the hall, until at length 
a murmur of voices came to him from a 
room upon the left. He knocked at the 
door, and was answered by a young man, 
who softly opened the door and stepped 
out. 

‘‘Good mornin’,’’ said Jim; ‘‘is this 
Perfesser Gonfallso’s school of lang- 
’ages?’’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ replied the other, casting a 
querying gaze over the odd couple that 
stood before him. 

““Ken you tell me w’ether they’s a 
young woman here by the name of Dan- 
vers — Miss Belle Danvers ?’”’ 

‘In what class was she, do you know ?” 

**T don’t know that.”’ 

‘* You will find Professor Barclay in the 
room at the end of the hall,’’ said the 
young man, civilly. ‘‘ He is the secretary 


’ 


’ 


‘of the school, and can tell whether or not 


any such name is enrolled. There are 
several hundred students here, you know, 
and in a number of different classes. 
Shall I show you to Professor Barclay ?”’ 

‘*T wish you would, pardner,’’ said Jim, 
quietly. And soon they stood at the door 
of the proper room. Professor Barclay 
was just upon the point of departure, 
having met his last class for the day. 
He cast a rather caustic glance upon 
his interlocutor and his strange little 
companion. 

‘* We have such a name upon the rolls,’ 
said he, replying to Jim’s question. ‘‘Miss 
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Danvers is in the French class. Do you 
wish to see her ?”’ 

‘‘T should be glad to,’’ replied Jim 
gravely, involuntarily tightening his 
grip upon Anita’s hand. | The child 
looked up into his face expectant. From 
the one to the other Professor Barclay 
glanced keenly. Something told him 
this errand was a serious one. 

‘*Miss Danvers is not here at present,”’ 
he said; “her class was dismissed 
some time ago. I can direct you to her 
place of residence. It is No. — Winooski 
Avenue, Mrs. Philpot’s house.”’ 

Jim looked troubled. The ways of the 
towns were after all still hard for him. 
He knew more of the stars than of the 
streets. The Professor saw his hesitation 
and his face brightened. ‘‘ You seem a 
stranger in the city,’’ said he, ‘‘ perhaps 
you would like to have me show you the 
way. I know it very well.’ 

Professor Barclay was quite right about 
that. Indeed, he should have known it 
very well, since he had called at Mrs. 
Philpot’s house every evening that week. 
And what better chance could he ask 
than this to call again that afternoon? 
He could take these two strangers along, 
gratify his fully normal sense of curiosity 
by learning why they came, and, after 
they had gone, sit down and talk with 
Miss Danvers, and learn what she thought 
of his talk that morning. Perhaps,—who 
knew ?— there might come all the nearer 
the time when he could say to Miss Dan- 
vers something further which had been 
lying on his mind, about love and the 
fulfillment of the law. Surely he would 
pilot these two thither, and take all chance 
of being seen upon the street with them. 

“I'd shore be obliged to ye if you'd 
go ’long with me,”’ said Jim. 

“Are you acquainted with Miss Dan- 
vers?’’ asked Professor Barclay, rather 
more suavely. 

‘‘T never saw her!’’ said Jim grimly. 

“Ah? And you would like to mect 
her soon? Pardon me, I shall be with 
you in a moment, and shall be glad to 
accompany you.”’ 

A little later the trio had crossed the 
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wide green campus, descended the long 
hill, and passed to the right up another 
beautifully embowered street. When 
they paused before the ample and com- 
fortable looking square brick house which 
had been Belle Danvers’ abode for the 
past few weeks, Professor Barclay knew 
no more of his companion’s errand or 
intentions than he had known before they 
left the college buildings. ‘‘ It’s for Miss 
Danvers perticular,’’ Jim had briefly re- 
plied to the sole question he had dared 
to ask outright, and beyond that no query 
could well be plied. 

A straight brick walk, lined with prim 
flower-beds, led up to the front door. 
The yard, however, was wide, well shaded, 
and carpeted with a soft green turf. A 
trellis, supporting some flowering vines, 
ran across one corner to a quaint little 
summer-house, where a comfortable seat 
or two showed, pleasantly inviting. Jim 
paused beneath a tree, removed his hat, 
and wiped his forehead with his gaudy 
handkerchief. The day had been very 
warm. 

‘*T aint used to this kind of hot weather, 
Mr. Barclay,’’ said he. ‘‘In our country 
a feller don’t never sweat any, no matter 
how hot itis. I can’t hardly breathe in- 
side a house here, I git so warm. Now, 
I'll tell ye. I’ve got some rather hard 
work to do, a-seein’ of Miss Danvers, an’ 
I’m shore I'd take it fer a great favor if 
you’d jest tell her ’at I’d be very glad if 
she’d jest as lieves come outside, an’ talk 
out here w’ere they’s moreair. If you'll 
go in an’ tell her that, me an’ the child’ll 
be waitin’ just over yer, on them seats.”’ 

Professor Barclay was already too much 
perplexed by the enigmatical conduct of 
his odd convoy to feel much additional 
surprise at this slightly unconventional 
expression of preference in the matter of 
calling upon a lady who was still a perfect 
stranger. If he reflected upon anything 
at all, it was probably to the effect that 
the street was very quiet, and that no one 
would be likely to pass at that hour of 
the day. But never was a blanker face 
than his, as he went up the steps, pulled 
the bell and finally went within. 
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Jim went over to the summer-house 
and sat down, with Anita’s hand clasped 
firmly in his. He looked straight on 
ahead of him, not daring to answer the 
appeal of the child’s eyes, which he felt 
turned upon him. The delay seemed to 
him an age. He arose and took a long 
breath as he heard the door open and 
saw Professor Barclay appear, accom- 
panied by a tall young lady who seemed 
to his eyes the most beautiful being the 
earth ever produced. 

‘‘What a singular child!’’ exclaimed 
Miss Danvers in a quiet aside as they 
descended the steps and left the walk. 

‘*Yes, and what a remarkable man!”’ 
replied the Professor, with equally polite 
discretion, and gaze averted from the ob- 
jects of discussion. ‘‘I will remain near, 
Miss Danvers, and if you wish me, I beg 
you will call.”’ 

Belle Danvers did not hearhim. Fault- 
lessly dressed, severely beautiful, half 
haughtily correct of carriage, she had not 
crossed half the fifty feet of intervening 
greensward before she felt a chill and 
knew a dread. The look on the rough 
borderman’s face had in it a solemnity 
as potent as a restraining hand. All her 
hauteur broke down before it. No trace 
of awkwardness or embarrassment now 
lurked in the earnest and resolute pur- 
pose of that stern face before her. 

‘**T beg yore pardon, ma’am,”’ said Jim 
as he stepped forward from the arbor, 
‘*but are you Miss Belle Danvers ?’’ 

‘‘Iam,’’ replied Belle, with a strange 
tightening at her heart. Then, with the 
instinct natural to her, she kept her case, 
and let the other do the talking. 

‘*T am very glad to see you, ma’am,”’ 
said Jim, still holding Anita by the hand. 
‘‘T have come some ways to see you; 
from Arizony, Fort Arizony. I 
have a letter for you, ma’am, w’ich wuz 
thought not best to put in the mails. An’ 
I have a peckidge, w’ich I wuz to put in 
yore own hands. An’ I have a little gal, 
w’ich I wish to interduce to you more 
speshal, w’en you’ve read the letter, an’ 
have opened the peckidge, ma’am. The 
gal’s name is ’Nita Jordan.” 
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Belle Danver’s lips closed sharp and 
hard. Her face was pale as she extended 
her hand to take the soiled and battered 
parcels which Haines produced from his 
pocket. 

‘*You will excuse me a moment ?”’ she 
said, as with hands none too steady she 
attempted to open the envelope. The 
address was nearly effaced. She could 
not tell the handwriting. But the name 
of the little girl—what could it all 
mean? Who was this man? Why did he 
come ? 

‘Excuse me, ruther, ma’am,’’ said 
Jim, a sort of pity breaking over his face 
in spite of himself as he gazed at her 
evident distress. ‘‘ Excuse me, ma’am, 
but there’s pretty tough news in that 
there letter yo’re about to read, leastways 
tough for me to carry, an’ likely hard 
enough for you, after all. I don’t know 
how to do these things very well, but — 
it’s death yo’re zoin’ to read about !”’ 

Whiter yet grew Belle Danvers’ face. 
The truth flashed upon her, and as its 
keenness sank into her soul, she stood 
straight up, crowded both hands against 
her bosom, and looked about her blindly. 
To Professor Barclay it seemed time to 
interfere. He stepped up quickly. 

‘*Miss Danvers—”’ he began. 

“‘T must beg yore pardon, sir,’’ said 
Jim, stepping to meet him, ‘“‘ but this is 
strickly private.”’ 

**Step back! ”’ exclaimed the Professor, 
for the moment valiant in his eagerness. 


“*Can’t you see Miss Danvers is ill!”’ 


He attempted to pass. A heavy hand 
fell on his shoulder, and a gray eye looked 
coldly into his. ‘‘ The orders give me,”’ 
said Jim, ‘‘ wuz to find this lady, to see 
her in private, me an’ her, an’ the child, 
an’ no one else. This trouble is trouble 
of her own. She madeit, not you. Now 
you go on away, or you’ll make trouble 
for yourself.’’ 

“But then — but can’t you see?”’ 

“‘T see it all, but I can’t argy. I have 
my orders. In my country one ‘No’ is 
all a gentleman expects. Go on away, 
now, or I’ll show you, an’ show you 
quick, w’ot follers ‘No’ in Arizony!”’ 
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Belle Danvers was upon the seat in the 
summer-house when Jim turned about. 
Her face was drawn and gray. The letter 
was open in her hand. 

‘My Dearest Belle,” it began. Never 
but the one man on earth had ever so 
addressed her. Never, she knew, would 
that man’s hand address her again. That 
little tawdry pasteboard box — how well 
she knew what it held! Belle’s roses 
had found her again, and for the last time 
that could ever be. Yearly they had found 
her, every year in ten long years, and 
in those years not one word had ever gone 
from her. Her heart flamed up in sudden 
bitter agony that now it was too late for 
that one word. What had all her school- 
ing done for this woman here — of what 
value was all this training in self-restraint, 
self-repression, emotion-destroying, since 
out of it all, and after it all, there re- 
mained only these two words, ‘*My 
Dearest’’? God knows, there is little 
enough in any of our lives beyond those 
two comforting small words. For a life 
dwarfed, instead of widened, by faculties 
suppressed, by false theories and a miser- 
able pride of self, how wretched, how 
unspeakably wretched, to realize, when 
all too late, that all the training has been 
futile, idle, a wrong and a mistake! How 
terrifying, to this poor woman here, to 
realize, so late, the compelling signifi- 
cance of those words, whose repetition 
she had years ago forbidden ! 

Belle Danvers did not read. She held 
the blurred sheet before her eyes, and the 
fire of her brain photographed the words 
forever on her mind. Here was the re- 
proach and the protest at his dismissal, 
and the rebellion at its injustice; yet, 
almost in the same lines came words 
attempting to justify her in her course, 
and speaking of things long past and now 
forgiven. Here was the story of his life, 
wild, reckless, careless,—so different 
from what he once had planned. Here 
was the bitter self-condemnation of a 
heart not schooled in ill-doing, but only 
fallen in with it. Here was his keen self- 
reproach for the wrong he had done him- 


self and done to others. Here was the 
whole dreary, horrible story. 

‘*T don’t think any man is what his 
sweetheart thinks he is,’’ said the letter, 
‘‘and when a man starts wrong, with 
nothing to hold him back, he finds he 
isn’t what he thought he was himself.’’ 

‘‘T have missed you,’’ continued the 
letter, ‘‘ Oh, how I have missed you, and 
wanted you, and needed you, you, you / 
Will you believe now, are you now woman 
enough to understand, that with all my 
heart I loved you at the first, and with all 
my heart I have loved you all these years, 
even when no longer worthy of your 
love ?’’ 

And there was the brief and simple 
story of his extreme distress, the record 
of his efforts to get to her the old tokens 
of his love, even after he himself should 
no longer be alive. Here was all the 
indomitableness she once had known and 
dreaded, but which now she loved, since 
it had forced the very gates of death and 
made itself heard in its plea for justice, 
and for the sake of love. Here was the 
very last breath of what might have been 
a good and noble life, as well as a brave 
and reckless one, talking to her, speaking 
of a child motherless, pleading with her, 
—not accusing her,—and ending with a 
question which only the whole agony of 
a soul could ask or answer : 

**T know life is worthless as I have 
lived it. It has all been empty, empty, 
without you. But will you now believe 
me,— that in life and in my dying hour | 
loved you with all the good and clean 
part of my heart, and if there is anything 
after this world, I’ll love you there the 





same ! 

Then came the last scattered, illegible, 
broken words, where the man was trying 
still to write on, though hand and mind 
were in the grip of the final Enemy, and 
only a splendid will, averse to yield itself 
beaten, even by that foe, flickered and 
struggled in the broken body and above 
the heart at least half clean. Oh, the 
pity, that such a man should die in such 
a way, alone, unstayed, uncomforted ! 
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Belle Danvers arose, and with one groan 
snapped all the shackles of heredity and 
training. In all her adult life she had 
never wept. Shall we say, therefore, she 
had never before really known love? The 
infinite bitterness which turns to the su- 
premest sweet had never touched her lips. 
But when this bronzed and rugged bor- 
derer, this faithful messenger of a faithful 
man, approached her and silently placed 
in her hands the faded and withered 
stems of what had been sweet-odored 
flowers, the roses of the rocky desert, he 
handed to her the mystic, awful cup of 
Love, and from it there passed the spirit 
of the one unquenchable and changeless 
element of the universe. To her lips, 
already trembling, she pressed the 
meager, faded blossoms, less beautiful, 
but more dear, than all the offerings of 
the years gone by. Regret, remorse, 


shame, scorn for him, then pity, under- 
standing, forgiveness, /ove, all these 
swept on and through her bosom. Her 
heart strained and labored as a soul in 
the ultimate effort for forgiveness and 
salvation. 

And she was saved. Rain, rain, good 
tears, and wash away the idle husk of 
this poor, wasted life! Rain tears, and 
water into blossoming the flowers of hope 
and immortality upon the shallow, sandy 
grave this woman’s hands have dug ! 





Evening was approaching. The shad- 
ows grew longer across the silent and 
deserted street. At length Jim led Anita 
up to her. The child had plucked from 
the trellis a fresh blooming rose. She 
smiled and held it out. Belle Danvers 
caught her in her arms. ‘‘Oh, baby!” 
she sobbed ; ‘‘ Oh, baby, daby/”’ 
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By BEN. F. 


HE proud position of the Iowa lit- 
erate has not been attained as 
an afterthought. It has not been a 


secondary consideration in the organiza-’ 


tion of our State government, nor has it 
been a spasmodic growth of a few years, 
alternately checked by political revolu- 


tions or restrained by financial disrup-_ 


tions. The germ of Iowa’s advanced 
civilization was planted by the hardy 
frontiersman in the erection of the 
log school- house, and its culture and 
care has been the first consideration in 
the development of the State. The ad- 
vanced ground taken by our first settlers 
in the establishment of schools, the uni- 
versal desire that every child in Iowa 
should become an educated citizen fully 
equipped to confront the problems of 
life, the donation of public lands by the 
general government for educational pur- 
poses, the care with which our school 
laws have been formulated, and the lavish 


CLAYTON. 


expenditure of time and of money to 
maintain private and corporate educa- 
tional institutions within our border, all 
together lead us to hope for higher pos- 
sibilities, until we reach the verge of ideal 
perfection in mental development. 

Our commonwealth’s high purpose to 
educate all our people has invited within 
our lines the best type of emigration from 
other states, and secured to us the better 
class of the foreign element that seek our 
shores to better their condition. 

Sharing in the enthusiasm of those in 
the advance guard of our western civili- 
zation, the ‘‘newcomer’’ has been none 
the less energetic in expanding and in 
improving the original system, until it is 
justly conceded the most complete, com- 
prehensive and liberal educational system 
known to any country. 

As an introduction to an article of this 
kind it will not be improper, nor will it 
be wholly uninteresting, to briefly review 
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the introduction of the school into 
Iowa, and to refer to the marvelous 
growth and development of schools 
in the state. Such an introduction 
will serve as a prelude to what we 
may say with reference to Simpson 
College, and the incentive that 
actuated the good people of India- 
nola and of the Des Moines Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in furnishing additional fa- 
cilities for a higher education 
within its borders. 

Professor T. S. Parvin, a vener- 
able and honored citizen of Cedar 
Rapids and of the state, a man 
whom we follow in educational his- 
tory with the greatest confidence, 
says the first school taught north 
of Missouri and west of the Missis- 
sippi was by one Jennings, in a log 
school-house in Lee county, in 
1830. Mr. Jennings referred to it 
in after life as the largest ‘‘deestrict”’ 
in the world, extending to Canada on 
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BISHOP SIMPSON IN 1867, 


When the College in Indianola was named after him. 


the north and to the Pacific Ocean on 
the west ! 


It covered a territory much less 
known in that day, in its geography 
and in its topography, than is now 
known of Africa. The district in 
which Mr. Jennings taught, as he 
fixes the boundary, covered a ter- 
ritory out of which have been 
carved thirteen states. From that 
day until Iowa assumed the dignity 
of statehood, the hardy pioneer 
venturing ‘‘beyond the Mississippi”’ 
erected the log school-house, with 
puncheon floor and hewed seats, 
large fireplace and stick chimney, 
greased paper window and clap- 
board roof, and this ‘‘ before they 
had money to operate them with.’’ 
These people in shaping the des- 
tiny of a new commonwealth were 
actuated by the spirit of young 
‘*Erasmus,’’ the classic German 
scholar of the Fourteenth Century, 
who declared ‘‘as soon as he got 
any money he would buy Greek 
books and then he would buy some 
clothes.’’ With them the first de- 
termination was to laya broad anda 
deep foundation for mental culture. 
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REV. T. S. BERRY, 
President, 1879-1380. 


They were acting under the correct 
theory that the property interests, as well 
as the material resourses, of the state 
could be more effectually developed by 
the intelligent, educated citizen. The 
enabling act of the congress of the United 
States, under which the territory was or- 
ganized, declared that the people of Iowa 
‘‘shall enjoy all the rights, privileges, 
and immunities’’ that belong to a free 
people. That ‘‘religion, morality and 
knowledge being necessary to good gov- 
ernment and to the happiness of mankind, 
schools and all the means of education 
shall be forever encouraged.’’ From the 
classic hills of New England, from the 
commercial centers of the East, from the 
shops, the factory, and the field of the 
middle and western states, came the rep- 
resentatives of the professions, the arts, 
the mechanics, and the sturdy yeomanry, 
hailing with delight the advent of Iowa 
into the sisterhood of states, and with 
equal zeal advocating that sound political 





doctrine which inspired the authors 
of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Under the enthusiasm of 
James Harlan, M. L. Fisher, and 
Thomas H. Benton, with equally 
able colleagues, they in turn led 
by the warm Scotch-Irish blood of 
Gov. J. W. Grimes, the great ag- 
gressive leader and the bold advo- 
cate of ‘‘higher education, prohi- 
bition, and the non-extension of 
slavery,’’ it is not strange that our 
political institutions were founded 
upon principles as firm as the ever- 
lasting hills. With the early pio- 
neers the principle was firmly fixed 
that ‘‘ governments are established 
for the protection of the governed.”’ 
With them the greatest safety of a 
state or a nation was held to be in 
the education of her people to the 
highest civil, social, and intellectual 
plane — much more effective and 
permanent than any attempt to in- 
still high aspirations and nobility 
of life through the enforcement 
of the cold provisions of criminal 
law. 

The people of Indianola, the Des 
Moines Conference, and the friends of 
Simpson College, believed that such an 
institution would provide moral protection 
in addition to the safety secured by the 
body politic. With them the safest, 
cheapest and best way to perpetuate 
good government was through the chan- 
nels of intellectual development. 

The thought that inspired the origina- 
tors of Simpson College was that education 
was the best preventive of pauperism and 
crime, and was much less expensive than 


‘ to punish the one by the enforcement of 


law, or to relieve the other by the hand 
of charity. In common with the people 
of Iowa they believed that a higher edu- 
cation would foster truth, maintain justice, 
encourage philanthropy, promote public 
good, and make permanent the blessings 
of liberty. 

The city of Indianola, and the county 
of Warren, popularly known as the ‘‘three- 
river country,’’ was settled by the best 
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REV. E. L. PARKS, 
President, 188c-1886. 


classot emigrants. Among its in- 
habitants can be found the Puritan 
and the shrewd New Englander ; 
the liberality of the Middle and 
Western States; the chivalry of 
Virginia and of Kentucky; the 
sturdy English, and the quick - 
witted and positive Scotch-Irish, all 
combined in the onward march of 
the progressive young common- 
wealth. The vigor with which they 
have always opposed the saloon 
and kindred evils soon’ marked 
Indianola as the future ‘‘ Athens of 
the Des Moines Conference’’ and 
the proper location for her educa- 
tional institution. 

The annual conference of 1860, 
convened at that place, recognized 
and encouraged the establishment 
of the ‘‘ Male and Female Seminary 
of Indianola.’’ The prime movers 
in the enterprise were Hon. George 
W. Griffis, Hon. George W. Jones 
and Rev J.C.Reed. Ample grounds 








for a campus were secured, the sum 
of $4,500 was subscribed, and later 
the school was opened with Pro- 
fessor W. E. Gray in charge and 
H. C. Cowles and S. W. Hanford 
as assistants, with a regular aca- 
demic course of study and with 184 
students. 

During the War period the semi- 
nary was under the charge of Pro- 
fessor O. H. Baker (since a consul 
at Copenhagen) and his wife, and 
the name of the institution was 
changed to the ‘‘ Des Moines Con- 
ference Seminary.’’ During the 
year 1867 the seminary was raised 
to the grade of a college and given 
the name of ‘‘Simpson Centenary 
College,’’ with Professor S. M. 
Vernan as its first president, who 
resigned a few months later and 
was succeeded by Rev. A. Burns, 
D. D. Following Doctor Burns, 
Simpson College has been ably pre- 
sided over by Rev. T. S. Berry, 
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Rev. E. L. Park, W. E. Hamilton, 
D. D., Rev. E. M. Holmes, B. D., 
and Rev. Fletcher Brown, B. D.,— 
all living except Doctor Berry, 
whose name is revered by the Col- 
lege and the Church. The financial 
struggle of Simpson College is but 
the repetition of the financial his- 
tory of similar institutions, save 
possibly the fierce contest to re- 
move it to the capital of the state. 
A later conference gave it the name 
of ‘‘Simpson College.’’ Standing 
in the tall maple grove of the 
commodious and lovely campus is 
the main college building, contain - 
ing the chapel, the president’s and 
the secretary’s offices, rooms for 
the literary societies and for the 
commercial department ; also the 
four-story science hall with its 
printing office, library, chemical 
and physical laboratory, rooms for 
Latin and modern languages, art 
gallery, museum and class recita- 
tion rooms, and the large and sub- 
stantial Ladies’ Hall with dining- 
room and kitchen, bath and sepa- 
rate living rooms, all surrounded by ample 
room and accommodation for the athletic 
sports belonging to college life. The 
blending together of the natural and the 
artistic, the combination of nature and of 
art, furnishes a view seldom seen, and 





SIMPSON COLLEGE, INDIANOLA. 








REV. E. M. HOLMES, 
President, 1889-1892 
one that would charm the most critical 
artist. 

The value of the college plant is near 
$100,000, and the endowment fund of the 
institution is approximately the same, 
which fund is being constantly increased 
through the efforts of 
President Brown. The 
catalogue of the college 
develops a course of study 
equal to the older col- 
leges East, and it far sur- 
passes the study pursued 
by Yale, Princeton and 
Harvard at the end of 
the first century of their 
existence. 

It is most difficult to 
write of a meritorious 
educational institution set 
on foot by private enter- 
prise and resist the temp- 
tation to follow a historic 
vein with reference to 
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those who have been identified 
with it. The founders and up- 
builders of this college are all 
noble characters and each has 
made an impress that will live in 
the memory of the thousands of 
Simpson students. They have ex- 
erted an influence that will be felt 
in coming ages in the high type 
of our state citizenship. Among 
the worthy pioneer students of 
Simpson was Doctor Bradley, who 
for twenty years or more was in 
charge of the mission work in 
India, where he died a few years 
ago. He was a member of the 
first graduating class of the col- 
lege. The class of ’94 contained 
twenty-five members. 

The Simpson students and alumni 
are found in the mission field and 
the educational work of nearly 
every country on the globe. They 
are prominent in state, on the 
rostrum and in the pulpit; they 
are in mechanics, the trades and 
the arts; they are in the profes- 
sions, in literature, in music and in 
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poetry, and are eminently success- 
ful in every avocation of life. 

The character and the mental 
caliber of the Simpson student, we 
presume, will compare favorably 
with those of like institutions. 
They are no better, probably no 
worse. There are about as many 
schemes to evade college disci- 
pline ; as much ‘‘tick-tacking the 
town’’ and as many hazing par- 
ties ; as much sharp practice on the 
college authorities and the verdant 
“‘new student”; as much moon- 
light rambling; as many fabrica- 
tions in the form of pledges of 
eternal fidelity between the sexes ; 
as many happy unions and as many 
disappointments as the result of 
college courtship ; as many drones 
and as many bright students as 
may be found in the average col- 
lege. 

Like the graduates of all similar 
institutions, Simpson’s alumni are 
most loyal to their Alma Mater. 
To the gray-haired alumnus, a 
visit to the college, where he can 
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live again the scenes of college life, 
and revive memories of the chapel, the 
class rooms, the corridor and the fields 
of athletic sports of other days, creates a 


feeling closely allied to the pleasure ex- 
perienced by the weary pilgrim of the 
Arabian desert as he treads the streets of 
the Mecca of his heart’s delight. 





SIMPSON COLLEGE WHEEL CLUB. 


THE RUNAWAY. 


By CHARLES B. ACHESON. 


HE warm rays of the afternoon sun 
shone in through the open window 
of the little railway station and, glancing 
from the polished brass of the telegraph 
key on the table, threw a beam into 
the eyes of one of the two men sitting 
there, with chair tilted back and pipe in 
mouth. 

‘* Gettin’ on toward three o’clock, aint 
it, George ?”’ he said, as he lazily changed 
his position for a more shady spot. 
‘‘Number 9g’s later than usual to-day. 
Wonder what’s up!”’ 

‘*She left Rockford thirty-five minutes 
behind. Have to side-track here and wait 
for Number 13 to pass her.”’ 

George Kincaid was telegraph opera- 
tor, ticket agent, station master and gen- 
eral man at one of the many small Mis- 
souri stations of the “ B. & O.”’ Railroad. 
Clifford as a town was nothing to speak 
of —some dozen or fifteen houses, a store 
and post-office combined, and the rail- 
way station, comprised the whole of it. 


A dull, uninteresting little place with no 
life in it. Dull indeed George found it, 
coming from the lively, bustling little vil- 
lage of Kirksome, eight or nine miles up 
the road. But orders were orders,— and, 
too, situations were not found growing on 
every bush, so he had accepted the first 
one offered him. 

The other occupant of the room was a 
young fellow from Clifford, who had 
found the station a good loafing place that 
hot afternoon. Besides, he was ambi- 
tious, this Jim. He had a ‘‘hankerin’”’ 
for a ‘‘soft snap,’’ as he considered the 
position held by George. ‘‘ Nothin’ much 
to do, an’ the pay aint so bad.” So he 
spent much of his spare time in and about 
the depot, picking up a knowledge of the 
duties required of a station master and 
operator. It was barely five minutes 
since George had spoken when Number 
g came pulling up in front of the station, 
and then slowly backed onto the siding 
to wait for the express, Number 13, to 
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pass. This was precisely at 2:56 and 13 
was due Clifford at 3:11. 

George went leisurely back to the office 
after he had seen g safely on the switch. 
As he entered he heard his office called 
on the sounder. Impatient and hurried 
the call seemed. Dropping into a chair 
he answered, and then took the message: 

“ Look out for runaway engine—two cars. 
Just passed here.” 

The startling words ticked out clear 
and distinct. They came from Rockford, 
another small settlement about five miles 
west of Clifford. 

George repeated and O. K’d mechan- 
ically before he clearly realized the mean- 
ing of the communication. Then it came 
home to him —‘‘Zook out for runaway”’ 
it had said. 

He hastily looked at his watch — 2:59: 
No. 13 was due Kirk at 2:57—and no 
station between Kirk and Clifford! Quick! 
it might possibly be a few minutes late. 
““My God, keep it back!”’ was his fer- 
vent prayer as he turned again to his key 
and called Kirk,— 

“ Hold 13. Runaway train just passed Rock- 
ford. Number 9 on switch here. Kincaid.”’ 

His heart sank within him as the reply 
caine ticking back,— 

** Number 13 passed here on time, 2:57.” 

He sat for a few seconds with bowed 
head, helpless. The situation was a ter- 
rible one, Number 13, with her six 
coaches well filled with human freight, 
and the runaway, rushing toward each 
other on the same track! What could 
he do? What cou/d he do! The thought 
made him frantic. Suddenly he leaped 
to his feet. He must stop that runaway. 
He must doit. The lives of perhaps two 
hundred passengers depended on him. 
Again he looked at his watch. It marked 
one minute and a half after 3 o’clock. 
How the time had flown! ‘Here, Jim,”’ 
he cried to his companion, ‘‘ you know 
the code. Mind the wire till I come back 
— if I do come back,’’ he added to him- 
self. ‘‘If Keene, the conductor on Number 
9, comes in, tell him there’s a runaway be- 
tween here and Rockford and I’ve gone 
down to meet it. I'll try my best to stop 


it. It’s my only way,’’-—and he was. 


gone, running down the track. 

Not much more than a quarter of a 
mile of the way had he covered when 
the runaway engine came in sight, rock- 
ing from side to side, and tearing over 
the rails with terrible speed. ‘‘ Wide 
open!’’ George muttered, and stopped 
still in the middle of the track. 

To an observer it would have seemed 
sheer madness — suicide — to stand there 
directly in the path of an uncontrolled 
engine, tearing toward him at the rate of 
forty miles an hour. But there he stood, 
firm and unflinching, regaining his breath 
after the run he had had. 

Now the engine is nearlyon him! He 
seems to feel the hot breath scorching his 
cheek! He gathers himself, jumps high 
in the air and forward. Merciful heavens 
—he is ground under the wheels! No— 
he is safe, clinging to the guard! Yes, 
safe for the moment, but the blow is a 
terrible one. The engine struck him 
with murderous force and leaves him 
clinging there, stunned for the moment. 

But only for a moment. Then, realiz- 
ing that something must be done, and 
done at once, he painfully clambers back 
over the great, panting, throbbing ma- 
chine to the cab, conscious only that he 
must stop the runaway at the earliest 
possible moment, and that there is ter- 
rible pain in his chest and side. 

Faintness comes over him as he closes 
the throttle and applies the brakes. At 
any other time he would have fainted ; 


‘but like a flood, the thought surges 


through his brain that his duty is but 
half done as yet. ‘‘A few minutes more 
—only a few minutes,’’ he mutters be- 
tween his closed, set teeth. 

Slowly the engine comes to a stop, as 
if reluctant to give up its victims. Then 
its wheels begin to revolve again and it is 
soon speeding back over the way it came. 

Meanwhile a stern fight is going on in 
the little cab. George stands upright, his 
hands clenched, his eyes strained, battling 
against a strong tendency to unconscious- 
ness. As faintness steals over him he 
shakes it off with a supreme effort of his 
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strong will. Will-power alone sustains 
him during the ordeal. The thought that 
he must keep at his post till the runaway 
is safely side-tracked surges through his 
brain like fire. This one idea and pur- 
pose is there. After that, no matter. 
Then he can yield to that numbness — 
that horrible sinking — and so glide down 
into oblivion. 

An end must come to all things but the 
Infinite. And an end came to that awful 
ride. What seemed to him an eternity 
was in reality only a very few minutes, 
and soon the runaway was safe from 
harm-doing on the siding at Rockford. 

The strain removed, George sank into 
a state of semi-consciousness. Strange 
images and fancies ranged through his 
head like specters. Again, in his dreams, 
he was in the quiet little station at Clifford. 
The sun shone through the open window 
and he could hear the birds outside. A 
smile was on his face as, proud in the 
realization of duty performed, he said, 
**Runaway safe on switch at Rockford.”’ 

How proud his friends would be of 
him! Had not his mother, when he had 


left her, laid her dear hand on his shoul- 
der and bade him let duty to himself and 
God be his first thought? Had not his 
little sister loudly proclaimed her faith in 
his doing great things? His mother —it 
he could only see her again! Perhaps 
they would give him a few days’ leave to 
go back to the old home. They might 
do it after this. The thought made him 
glad. If it were not for that strange feel- 
ing in his side he would be quite happy 
lying there in the sun-lit room. But what 
a strange feeling it was, and why did the 
faces leaning over him look so grave? 
Why did they not smile? 

The pain is coming again, but this time 
it is less intense. He feels drowsy. It 
will be good to sleep. He closes his eyes 
and thinks again of his mother. Those 
bending over him see the poor boy’s lips 
flutter for a moment, as if tc give expres- 
sion to a thought, and then close. The 
hastily summoned physician rises to his 
feet, removes his hand from over the lad’s 
heart, straightens himself up, looks at the 
men in the room gravely and says, “‘ It is 
over.”’ 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


‘* LIFE AND LETTERS,”’ by W. D. How- 
ells, is an interesting feature recently 
added to that now decidedly ‘“‘sporty”’ 
“Journal of Civilization,’ Harper's 
Weekly. In the issue of June 8 Mr. How- 
ells discusses dialect. In his judgment 
“the general reader”’ is, ‘“‘in a certain 
measure, and in a certain kind, perhaps 
the very highest kind,”’ ‘‘ not worth mind- 
ing.’? There’s a delicate touch of cynicism 
in this author’s remark that ‘‘if there is 
anything clearly ascertained concerning 
the general reader it is that you never 
can tell what will please him. Heis quite 
like a spoiled child in not knowing what 
he wants, but unhappily he is like a 
spoiled child also in knowing what he 
does not want.’’ Mr. Howells’ direct 
statement is clearly true, but isn’t his 
simile a bad one? Isn’t the public rather 


more like an editor than a spoiled child? 
The author never can tell what the editor 
wants until he experiments on him, and 
extorts from him an acceptance. When 
Mr. Howells was engaged in the business 
of passing upon manuscripts, he must have 
received many letters of inquiry as to 
whether a paper on this, that or the other 
subject would be acceptable, and his 
almost unvarying answer, with many vari- 
ations, doubtless was that he didn’t know, 
—that it was not articles Jer se that he 
wanted, but he would be pleased to pass 
upon the availability of any manuscript 
sent him. So with the general public. 
Both editor and public are like the 
boarder whose landlady asked him if he 
was ‘‘fond of Dutch cheese.’’ ‘My dear 
madam,”’ said he, ‘‘ I made a serious mis- 
take once in saying in the presence of a 
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lady friend that I never tired of Dutch 
cheese. It so happened that J became a 
regular Sunday diner at the lady’s table 
and, regularly as Sunday came, I was 
forced to crowd down more or less of the 
rancidest stuff that ever passed for Dutch 
cheese. Ever since that painful experi- 
ence I refuse to commit myself in advance 
on any such vital question.”’ 

Take another homely illustration. A 
lady once made a simple salad which de- 
lighted the palate of her guest. At 
another time, in honor of the self-same 
guest, she made a more elaborate salad. 
She knew it was the best she had ever 
made, and would have resented any sug- 
gestion to the contrary, or any comparison 
with her previous efforts in the same di- 
rection. The salad course was reached. 
The honored guest attempted the salad 
and retreated. He sought to cover his 
retreat with a brilliant fire of conversation. 
The hostess, not to be diverted from the 
subject next her heart, expressed regret 
that he didn’t like her salad. The guest 
assured her that he did—that he had a 
most delightful recollection of the last 
salad he had eaten at her table, but the 
fact was his appetite hadn’t been very 
sharp lately ! 

A Howells writes a charming little love 
story, such as ‘‘A Chance Acquaintance,”’ 
or ‘‘ Their Wedding Journey,”’ and year 
after year the general public absurdly 
keep calling for it. But when Howells 
tempts the public with more pretentious 
work, into which the author weaves the 
finest brain material he is conscious of | 
possessing, as, for instance, ‘‘ Silas Lap- 
ham,”’ or ‘‘ Hazard of New Fortunes,’’ 
or—what’s the name of that story in 
which the heroine’s one drop of negro 
blood is microscopically examined ?— the 
public simply doesn’t buy the last-named 
books,—and the author wonders what 
the reason is, and, unless he is very good 
to himself, he is liable to become just a 
trifle cynical over the whimsicalities of 
popular taste. 

But,— returning to the subject,— we 
referred to Mr. Howells as having dialect 
under consideration, his conclusion being 
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that this fitful, spoiled child, the general 
public, has “‘ got tired’’ of dialect. His 
advice to writers is that if they persist in 
using dialect — and he doesn’t know why 
they shouldn’t — they must make up their 
minds that the general public will get 
along without them. Is our critic wholly 
right? Would it not be nearer truth to 
state that the public tires only of the ex- 
cessive use of dialect? No one has 
equaled Mr. McClennan in the literary use 
made of ‘‘ the French-English parlance of 
Canada.’’ But, by the time the reader 
reaches the end of one of that author’s 
stories of Canadian life, he feels a sense 
of relief somewhat similar to that expe- 
rienced by one who has listened to a play 
rendered in a tongue with which he is not 
very familiar. If Mr. McClennan would 
drop the monologue style and tell his 
stories himself, giving his readers frequent 
rests from dialect, and reducing to the 
minimum the use of the vernacular, he 
might win us wandering sheep back to his 
fold. ° He may, however, be as indifferent 
as Howells to the approval of the general 
public. Thomas Nelson Page’s ‘‘ Marse 
Chan’? and ‘‘Meh Lady” are loaded 
down with dialect; but, most fortunate 
would the Harpers be if they could repeat 
that author’s early successes in dialect 
stories. Readers of Cable’s ‘‘ Old Creole 
Days”’ would be delighted with another 
volume as fresh and dialectful as was the 
first. The Skandinavian-English, in the 
hands of a Hamlin Garland, is an added 
charm to the admirable characterizations 
which that author has given us. Our 
judgment of that portion of the general 
public which extends far eastward and 
westward from the Mississippi, is that 


‘ any attempted representation of Creole 


life, or Skandinavian-American life, or 
rural life in the North, or plantation 
life in the South, which should ex- 
clude a reproduction of the pronunciation 
of the personages introduced, would de- 
prive the reader of one great charm in 
the characterization. Our ‘‘guess’’ at 
what the general public wants in the mat- 
ter of dialect is: just as much of it as is 
necessary to give the reader a true con- 
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ception of the ‘‘speech of people’’ —no 
more. 
* * x 

PERSISTENCY finds splendid embodi- 
ment in Herbert Spencer. Eighteen 
years ago, at the age of fifty-seven, this 
man sat down to the great work of his 
life, the all-including ‘‘ Principles of So- 
ciology.’’ Far from robust at the time, 
his health has since been steadily failing. 
But during all these years he has toiled 
on almost unremittingly ; and now, at 
seventy-five, he is closing up the last 
installment of the work. It is probable 
that with the conclusion of the book will 
close the most brilliant distinctively in- 
tellectual career of our century. 


* * 
* 
SPEAKING of the alleged ‘‘ New Wo- 
man,’’—the really strong, self-reliant, 


sympathetic, helpful woman,—what light 
might not history have thrown upon her 
claim that she is not, new at all, had the 
early historians but grasped the Dionysian 
conception of history as ‘‘ philosophy 
teaching by example,’’ and not the mere 
chronicle of battles and sieges, of the 
crimes of kings and the uprisings of sub- 
jects! But here and there a side-light has 
been thrown upon the life of people in ages 
past which reveals the fact that woman 
was then, as she is now, helpful in emer- 
gencies as in the every-day duties of life. 
Let us recall an instance — not the regu- 
lation illustration, such as Semiramis, or 
Zenobia, or Joan of Arc, but one that is 
comprehended and felt by the masses 
and is part of their cherished traditions. 
There is a pretty well authenticated tra- 
dition attached to the siege of Weinberg, 
in the Twelfth Century, which, whether 
truth or fiction, shows what might have 
been expected of woman in that day. 
The German Emperor, Conrad, in his 
war upon the Guelphs, lay siege to the 
Weinbergers. After a long and stubborn 


resistance, the besieged surrendered, the 
city gates were thrown open and the 
conquerors entered. Conrad was so in- 
censed at the stubbornness of the resist- 
ance that he issued a mandate that every 
arms-bearing man in the captured city be 


put to death. He considerately gave the 
women permission to quit the city, taking 
with them whatever they might individ- 
ually carry away upon their backs. The 
city gates were again thrown open, this 
time by the conquerors, and a long line of 
women appeared, each bearing upon her 
back, not her goods and chattels, much 
as she longed to take them with her, but 
in their stead, a husband, or father, or 
son, or lover! Brave as the Weinbergers 
had shown themselves in battle and 
siege, they thought it not beneath their 
dignity to thus receive back their forfeited 
lives from their wives, mothers, daughters 
and sweethearts. The Emperor was so 
nonplussed by the shrewd device of the 
women that, when his nephew protested 
against the escape of the men upon the 
shoulders of the women, he could only 
say, “‘The word of an Emperor is 
sacred.”’ 

The temptation is strong to tell that 
other story of the Bohemian women who, 
when a body of dismounted cavalrymen 
marched triumphantly through their 
streets, took off the kerchiefs which they 
were wont to wear upon their heads and 
threw them upon the ground. The be- 
spurred soldiers were soon caught in the 
silken meshes prepared for them. Hope- 
lessly entangled, they fell to the ground 
and were taken prisoners by the husbands 
of the shrewd women who had thus placed 
the besiegers at the mercy of the besieged. 

Thus, in every age has woman been a 
helpmate, and thus she will continue to 
be to the end of time. She is now only 
readjusting herself to the altered condi- 
tions of our era. 

* * as 

AMERICAN lovers of song whose mem- 
ories go back to the Jenny Lind craze 
are wont to speak of the Swedish night- 
ingale as birdlike, if not angelic, in 
nature ; but Dr. Hauslich, in his ‘‘Aus 
Meinem Leben,’’ makes her appear quite 
otherwise. Invited to lunch at her house 
near London, he received a welcome so 
rude that her husband, Mr. Goldschmidt, 
felt compelled to half apologize for her 
conduct. Perhaps there was something 
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wanting in the manner of her guest —or, 
perhaps, as musical critic, in commenting 
on her work he had not soared far enough 
above actual criticism to satisfy the much 
be-praised prima donna. 


* * 
* 


WILLIAM WATSON has just completed 
the longest lyrical poem he has yet writ- 
ten, ‘‘A Hymn to the Sea.’’ This poem 
will go far toward determining whether 
its author be the true successor to Tenny- 
son, or only one among the many rare 
verse-inakers of the era who are doing 
much to make our ways delightful with 
their sweet singing. 





AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


The June Review of Reviews follows 
its admirable ‘‘ Progress of the World”’ 
with a paper by Willis J. Abbot on ‘‘Chi- 
cago Newspapers and Their Makers,”’ 
which is not a paper to skip, as one might 
at first glance think. Mr. Abbot cleverly 
handles a hackneyed subject. His love of 
truth may possibly have been somewhat 
weakened by his evident’ good-fellow- 
ship, but not very much. What couldn't 
a man say in praise of Scott, Nixon, 
Medill, Stone, Lawson, Kohlsaat, Sey- 
mour, "Hawley and the rest — the makers 
of the new journalism of Chicago! And 
this new journalism — what a subject to 
write upon! Old-time readers of and 
swearers at the Chicago 7imes of Storey's 
time have not got over their old habit of 
a Chicago journalism in toto. 
Ignorant of the vast quantities of sala- 
cious matter which the Chicago papers 
exclude and which at least one New York 
paper is wont to make its leading feature, 
the old-timer and his younger echo unite . 
in condemning where they should com- 
mend. Mr. Abbot correctly notes the 
subordination of opinion-making to news- 
telling observable in the Chicago press. 
We of the farther West don’t make up 
our judgments as much from the editor- 
ials as from the news pages of the great 
dailies. Relatively to circulation, the edi- 
torial pages of the home dailies of our 
smaller cities exert far more influence on 
the public mind than do the editorial 
pages in the Chicago press. The bad 
example of the wilful Storey finds no fol- 
— in the Chicago journalists of to- 

A All are bent on supplying the 

lic with a basis for forming conclu- 
and not inclined to appeal, to dic- 
tate, or to scold. All have learned by 
rough experience and by shrewd obser- 
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vation that the man of the Middle-West 
whom they would serve carries his sov- 
erignty under his hat; makes up his 
judgment .as to general and national 
questions, and is disposed to go contrary 
when the Chicago journals assume to 
dictate his course. 

The Southern Magazine, after our de- 
clination of its publisher’s offer to consol- 
idate with THE MIDLAND MONTHLY, last 
fall, suspended publication. It has since 
revived and taken the name Afa- Conti- 
nent. It has not honored us with an ex- 
change, but we learn that it is a handsome 
and well-edited magazine. 

The delightfully inevitable Howells! 
Scarcely are we done with dissent from 
some one thing he has said before we are 
grown enthusiastic over some other work 
of his hand! The most charming paper 
which has appeared in the magazines in 
a long time is Howells’ ‘‘ Tribulations of 
a Cheerful Giver,’’ in the June Century. It 
recalls the good old days of Addison and 
Steele. In fact, we may spend a half-day 
running back over the musty volumes of 
‘“‘The Spectator’? and find nothing as 
finely humorous, as delicately purposeful, 
as this latest work of Howells. 





GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


The author of “ Belle’s Roses,’’* Mr. 
Emerson Hough, or ‘‘ E. Hough,”’ as he 
prefers to sign himself, was born of Vir- 
ginian parents in the little city of Newton, 
Iowa. He graduated from the State Uni- 
versity in 1880 and was admitted to the 
bar two years later. His fondness for 
travel and adventure soon won him from 
his law books and, though fairly success- 
ful at the bar, he early abandoned his 
practice for a mining camp in New Mex- 
ico. His experiences in camp have sup- 
plied material for sketches which have 
appeared in various periodicals. Then 
followed ‘‘some brutal days,’’ as he 
terms them, when he was seeking the 
sort of foothold he desired for journalistic 
work. Adventurous by nature, and de- 


‘voted to the sports of the field, he at 


length found himself identified with For- 
est and Stream, of New York City. Six 
years ago last fall he became manager of 
the western business of that periodical, 
with headquarters in Chicago. ‘‘I bless 
the day,’’ he says, ‘‘when I stumbled 
into this work, for I like it and it gives 
me independence, and no amount of 
wealth can do more than that for a 
man.’’ There are few of the wilder cor- 
ners of the Union that have escaped the 
personal observation of this successful 


~ #See page 532 of the present number. 
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picturer of outdoor life. In the winter 
of ’93-4, with Elwood ‘Hofer, a mountain 
guide, and two privates of the regular 
army, he made one of the most daring 
trips known in the history of the Rocky 
Mountains. Leaving Fort Yellowstone 
with packs on their backs, the party trav- 
eled on snowshoes more than two hun- 
dred miles through the heart of the wild 
mountain country of the Yellowstone, 
sleeping out in the snow with the mercury 
at 21° below zero, fording rushing streams, 
and subjected to other perils. This trip 
Lieutenaut Schwatka had previously at- 
tempted, but without success. Mr. 
Hough’s vivid story of his adventures, 
published in Forest and Stream and syn- 
dicated in the great dailies, attracted 
much attention at the time. For five 
ame Mr. Hough has done little pure 
iterary work ; but he has now in press, 
and will issue during the early summer, 
his first book, to be entitled ‘‘ The Sing- 
ing Mouse Stories,’ ’ which he describes 
as *‘studies of in-doors and out-of-doors.’ 
Of his scattered Western stories he could 
collect another volume, and we have a 
rumor of a collection of more recent and 
less local studies. The story, ‘ Belle’s 
Roses,’’ concluded in this number, is said 
to be given first place in this latter work. 
Of one phase of it the author writes us,— 

The New Woman is not a dangerous thing, 
for at heart she is the old Woman of Paradise, 
without whom there can be no paradise to- 
day. The maternal heart and the gentle soul 
of womun will always be with us, and will 
triumph over a multitude of fads und foolish- 
nesses. The New Woman cannot escape the 
way of Nature. The danger is not in her. but 
in the strained and unnatural doctrines 
which may be promulgated in regard to her. 
Man can not make a better woman than God 
has already made, nor. indeed, can man much 
change her, nor can she change herself. 

This thought evidently underlies the 
motive and furnishes the denouement of 
the story which Mr. Hough has so dra- 
matically written. 


SPEAKING of the astuteness of the Chi- 
nese, a MIDLAND contributor, Mrs. Clem- 
ent, sends us from Japan a clipping from 
a Nanking correspondent of the China 
Gazette of F ‘ebruary 25th, giving the de- 
tails of ‘‘an excellent scheme for the an- 
nihilation of the Japanese.’’ The story 
is that the Governor of Nanking recently 
issued a proclamation ordering everybody 
to devise some scheme for the destruction 
of the Japanese. A sage of high repute 
came to the Governor’s Yamen, bringing 
his scheme with him. The scheme was 
a remarkable one. Every soldier was to 
be armed with a sword, a long bamboo 
pole, and a bucket of water! The pole 
and the bucket should be held with the 
left hand, the sword in the right. On 
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charging upon the foe, the buckets should 
be hurled at the opposing ranks, so as to 
wet their powder and so render their 
guns useless. The bamboo poles should 
then be thrust between the legs of the 
enemy and given a twist, which would 
cause the Japanese to topple over in con- 
fusion. After that it would be an easy 
matter to finish off the dripping and pros- 
trate foe with the sword. The Governor 
did not think the plan was practicable. 

Hon. George F. Parker, United States 
consul at Birmingham, England, whose 
contributions to THE MIDLAND are pleas- 
antly recalled, has been elected president 
of the . ae Dramatic and Liter- 
ary Club. 





TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


Find enclosed an original poem composed 
for the exervises at this place; but, on ac- 
count of the rain, it was not delivered. Take 
it for what it is worth to you and forward me 
a copy of your magazine which it contains. 
Criticise it to your liking. I have not 
punctuated or done anything to perfect it. 

This writer simply mistakes the nature 
of the magazine. THE MIDLAND is not 
a receptacle for manuscripts which have 
been unfortunate. It is reaching out after 
the choicest product of midland litera- 
ture. Its embarrassment is one of riches 
in this respect. Far from wanting some- 
thing to fill its pages with, its editor is 
continually questioning as to what is best 
for coming numbers, and what can, with- 
out loss of availability, be left over to 
make place for matter which, for various 
reasons, Claims present attention. Now, 
viewing the question raised by this well- 
intending, but mistaken correspondent 
as to the availability of her poem, she 
herself must see what the inevitable an- 
swer must be. (1) As she herself says, 
it was written for a purely local occasion 
and with no thought of the forty or fifty 
thousand readers of THE MIDLAND. (2) 
Its author sends it to us without having 
punctuated it ‘‘or done anything to per- 
fect it.’’ Written for a purely local occa- 
sion, it is not of general interest. Its 
author having confessedly done nothing 
to perfect it, and poems having no power 
to perfect themselves, one need scarcely 
look at the poem to find it.too faulty in 
construction to be available, even were 
the thought of the verse sufficiently de- 
localized to be acceptable for magazine 
use. Be self-critical. 





I do not suppose it will make any differ- 
ence in the verdict [of the judges in the 
June 30th competition) but L will add that I 
ama native of lowa and the greater part of 
my life hus been passed there. 








Thus writes a Pacifice-slope competitor 
for one of the three prizes in the recent 
competition. We emphatically answer 
no; nothing makes any difference in the 
verdict except the relative character of 
the contributions themselves. The judges 
may not render a just verdict but, our 
word for it, they purpose to do that thing 
and nothing else. We cannot guarantee 
the correctness of their separate judg- 
ments, —each judge acting separately and 
unknown to the other two,— but we can 
vouch for the honesty and honor of the 
judges and for their intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the good in literature. The prize 
contributions themselves, thus far an- 
nounced, show that no pent-up Iowa con- 
fines our competition—that the whole 
country is made tributary to THE MIpD- 
LAND. We find that the cash prizes 
awarded have found their way into the 
the four corners of Iowa, also into IIli- 
nois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, South Dakota and Ken- 
tucky. 





Ifyou can do so, I will be pleased to have 
you — me a pointer as to where I can send 
my class of work, with hopes of publication, 
if there are any who use such drivel. I don’t 
want to keep pestering you, yet I want to 
place my articles somewhere if I can. 

This is an extract from a letter ac- 
knowledging receipt of a MS. returned. 
Taking the writer’s own word for it,—that 
his MS. is ‘‘ drivel,” the answer is easy:— 
Nowhere. But the writer clearly doesn’t 
mean what he says, for he is desirous to 
have it published, feeling that it has merit 
—as it certainly has. We often get in- 
quiries of this kind, and desire to say that 
no one editor can tell what another editor 
wants, and no writer can tell where he 
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can get his MSS. published in any other 
than the old, laborious, disappointing 
way — offering them to the publishers he 
thinks most likely to want them. 

The Editor tells us MSS. are not acceptable 
unless typewritten. Is itso? 

No. Typewritten MSS. are preferable, 
for they are always readable. You write 
a plain hand and need not go to the ex- 
pense of getting your MS. typewritten. 
But here before us is another MS., beauti- 
ful in appearance as a whole, but about as 
translatable as a page of Balzac to a first- 
termer in French. The author of that 
MS. should invest in a typewriter or pat- 
ronize a typist. But the trouble lies right 
here: Said author doesn’t know his 
writing is blind. His wife reads it; his 
clerks read it ; his banker knows his sig- 
nature far as he cansee it. But the editor 
who hasn’t grown up on it finds it very 
hard reading. He would rather run a 
lawn-mower back ‘and forth across a 
good-sized lawn than read six pages of 
this man’s elegantly written manuscript. 
The point is, gentle reader: If any- 

ody has ever found it hard to read 
your MS., then somebody else is sure to 
find it at least equally hard. If that 
somebody else is asked to pass upon your 
work, and finds no pleasure in it, can you 
blame him if he sends it back to you 
unused? Another big advantage in the 
use of the typewriter is in that it enables 
one to see his own work somewhat as it 
would look in print. It thus from many 
a blunder frees us,—and foolish notion. 

Do the good MSS. which do not win prizes 
receive your consideration ? 

Yes, and if any are found available for 
our use in the near future, we open cor- 
respondence with the authors relative to 
them with a view to their publication. 
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Reviewers are wont to fight shy of the 
avowed purpose novel ; but now and then 
they find one which compels their atten- 
tion to the very last. ‘‘A Voice in the 
Wilderness,’’ by Maria Weed,* is of this 
rare sort. Its introduction frankly in- 
forms the reader that the story is oppor- 
tune as a voice raised against the morphine 
habit —‘‘the greatest enemy that to-day 
menaces humanity.’’ Can one get inter- 
ested in a heroine addicted to the mor- 
phine habit? Yes. Helen Mathews not 
only deeply interests the reader, but com- 
mands the reader’s active sympathy. The 
victim of a physician’s excessive use of 


* Laird & Lee, publishers, Chicago. 





the drug, she makes a brave but unavail- 
ing struggle against the power over her 
life. A Doctor Stanley, who has made a 


- specialty of the opium habit, undertakes 


her case. The reader is quite ready to 
forgive and bless Doctor Stanley for 
throwing his whole heart and soul into 
this particular case —and therein lies the 
chief strength and beauty of the story. 
Two interesting minor characters hover 
about the principal actors— Marian, a 
noble young woman, who responds to 
Doctor Stanley’s solicitation and serves 
his patient as a companion, and Horace 
Belknap, a devoted lover of Marian. The 
scenes and incidents are few. The psy- 
chological study developed by the story 
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makes a strong impression. The proof- 
reading on the book was carelessly done, 
but otherwise the little work is attractive. 
It has several excellent drawings by Mr. 
Justice, a Chicago artist, formerly of Cedar 
Rapids. The author of the story is a lady 

rominent in the new movement for club 
ederation in the Middle-West and was 
the first treasurer of the Club Federation 
of Iowa. A paper from her pen, entitled 
‘*Mothers in Clubs,’’ appeared in THE 
MIDLAND of April, 1894. 


Oklahoma has thus early found her 
poet! She hasn’t yet had time to place 
a laurel on his brow. She hasn’t yet 
taken time to read the poems which im- 
mortalize her. But recognition is a mere 
circumstance ; the fact alone concerns us. 
The brevet poet laureate of Oklahoma is 
Freeman E. Miller, A. M., professor of 
English language and literature in the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
the territory. The foundation of his 
fame is a book of 127 pages, entitled, 
“‘Oklahoma, and Other Poems.’’* The 
title poem sounds the praises of the new 
territory in words as strong and free as 
are the winds that sweep over its prairies. 
The poet finds a_ surprising degree of 
greatness and goodness in her people and 
beauty in her situation. The best lines in 
‘“‘Oklahoma’”’ are these : 

Morning saw a desert sleeping, 
Night beheld an empire keeping 
Watch above the wilderness. 
One of the strongest poems in the book 
is ‘‘The Race for Homes,’’ descriptive 
of that memorable April 22, 1889, when at 
early morn 
The legion waits 
The turning of the desert gates, 
That men of might may enter in. 
And, when noon comes, the signal is 
given which figuratively swings open the 
ates and lets the home-seekers in. Then 
ollows the mad rush, and it is vividly 
pictured. 

Stronger still is the description of a 
similar scene at Perry, September 16, 
1893. With the poet’s aid we see — 

Crowds! Crowds! Crowds! 
Suddenly here as if come from the clouds 
That faded away as they came ; 
Mad cries of people aflame 
With thirst for a morsel of land ; 
Wild hunters of fortune, whose game 
Is ever escaping the hand ; 
Vast, countless. uncountable throngs 
With restless, seated _ 


But out from the clouds. 

Out from the agonized dust that en- 
shrouds, 

True kings shall arise who shall reign 

In homes on the populous plain ! 

Great cities shall gather fe grow. 


*Charles Wells Moulton, publisher, Buf- 
falo. New York. 
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‘*The Banks o’ Turkey Run,”’ is a new 
version of the old longing for old scenes 
and old friends Among the several son- 
nets is one which vividly pictures the long 
unbroken solitude of Oklahoma, ‘‘save 
when passed the bison herds, and savage 
hunters swept in thundering chaos.”’ 


Macmillan & Company are doing good 
service in republishing, with attractive 
illustrations, works of fiction that in their 
day were relatively great, but somehow 
failed to perpetuate themselves with the 
publishers. Reading these books as they 
appear, one cannot help wondering if, 
after all, literary greatness doesn’t largely 
rest with publishers, or with the circum- 
stances which raise in publishers’ minds 
the question of availability. Take an 
illustration : ‘“‘A Window in Thrums,”’ by 
Barrie, has developed new interest in 
Scottish village life. A few old men and 
a few young men with fondness for old 
books went back from ‘“‘A Window in 
Thrums” to ‘‘Annals of the Parish ’’ and 
thought they saw in one a suggestion of 
the other —just as readers of *‘Annals of 
the Parish’’ in their time were sure they 
saw a suggestion of Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield.’’ To this association of 
thought we doubtless owe the pleasure 
we now have in reading John Galt’s 
“Annals of the Parish,’’* for, in the in- 
troduction to the book before us, Mr. Al- 
fred Ainger says, ‘‘It is a noticeable 
circumstance that the present reprint 
coincides with a marked revival of inter- 
est in Scottish character and manners. 
We owe this largely to such admirable 
pictures of these as Mr. Barrie’s, whose 
masterpiece, ‘A Window in Thrums,’ 
owes its success to the dominance of 
character over plot—character drawn 
with consummate humor and pathos.”’ 
John Galt’s two best works bound to- 
gether — the one above mentioned and 

‘The Ayrshire Legatees ’’ — comprise 
about all their poor, hard-worked but 
ever cheery author wrote that is now 
worth reprinting. Story followed drama, 
and drama followed story in quick suc- 
cession from the teeming brain of this 
indefatigable writer. Even Scott did 
not surpass him in industry. But alas, 
poor John Galt! if now conscious of the 
fate of his work while hewwas on earth, 
how regretful he must be that, with a 
world of material all about him,—his 
own little Ayrshire world with all its hap- 
penings, grave and gay, ranging all the 
way from tragedy to farce- -comedy,— he 
persistently went outside that world and 
attempted to picture scenes he had not 
* and “The Ayr- 


’ in one volume, Macmillan & 
$1.25. 


*“Annals of the Parish ’ 
shire Legatees,’ 


Co., pub ishers, New York ; 
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witnessed and characters which found no 
counterpart in the range of his own expe- 
rience! The ‘‘Annals of the Parish’’ is 
the autobiography of the Reverend Micah 
Balwhidder, the minister of Delmailing. 
In this autobiography the minister un- 
consciously reveals himself a good- 
hearted, large-souled, not very clever 
man, full of little weaknesses, yet sound 
to the core in all the moral essentials. 
His simple narrative abounds in that most 
enjoyable kind of humor, the unconscious 
kind — for example, the refreshing com- 
placency with which he regards his com- 
monplace epitaph on his first wife, 
beginning,— 

“A lovely Christian, spouse and friend.” 
‘*This,’”’ he writes, ‘‘ was greatly thought 
of at the time, and Mr. Lorimore, who 
had a nerve for poesy himself in his 
younger years, was of opinion that it was 
so much to the purpose, and suitable 
withal, that he made his scholars write it 
out for their examination copies, at the 
reading whereof before the heritors the 
tear came into my eye and everyone 
present sympathized with me in my great 
affliction for the loss of the first Mrs. 
Balwhidder.”’ 

The story the parson tells is not simply 
humorous ; it also gives a vivid picture of 
the interesting community-life along the 
west coast during the reign of George 
III, a picture drawn in simple colors and 
with few lines. The illustrations, by 
Charles E. Brock, are full of humor and 
have a strong suggestion of the Cruik- 
shank touch which the reader associates 
with Dickens, Fielding and Smollett. 


The author of ‘‘ Esther Waters,’’ Mr. 
George Moore, has been written up as a 
social reformer and written down as a 
caterer to a depraved popular taste for 
the scandalous. His new book, ‘‘Celi- 
bates,’’* as was anticipated, throws 


some light upon the question of the — 


author’s purpose. If we were to judge 
the author by his ‘‘ Mildred Lawson,”’ the 
first of the three stories which make up 
the book, we could but condemn him as 
a low imitator of Du Maurier, the imi- 
tator thinking to sell his book by offer- 
ing something more suggestive than 
‘*Trilby’’ descriptive of that unconven- 
tional artist life which Du Maurier has 
pictured. Mildred Lawson refuses to 
marry a man because she prefers to be 
his mistress and be free. She goes to 
Paris and studies the nude in art. She 
prefers to study in the men’s class. She 
has the surface refinements of a lady, the 
instincts of a courtesan, the cold-blooded 


= Celibates,” by George Moore, Macmillan 
& Co., New York, publishers; $1.50. 


selfishness of a cat and the charms of a 
pleasing personality from which there is 
no escaping. It is not enough that the 
sorry failure of such a career should be 
shown. The suggestiveness of the de- 
scriptions and of the conversations run- 
ning through the book reveal the 
unworthy purpose of the author. 

“John Norton,’’ the hero of the second 
story, is a straight-laced son and heir. He 
would be an anchorite against the wishes 
of his mother, who wants him to marry 
and settle down on the estate. Though 
he is abnormally averse to woman and 
to marriage, the pretty, gentle, delicate 
Kitty Hare wins his love, and then begins 
a war of love against fancied duty to his 
church. He seizes a pliant hour, or, 
rather, a witching hour seizes him, and 
he kisses her. Remorse follows his pro- 
posal of marriage and he comes back 
next day to withdraw the proposal. 
Meantime, a tramp has outraged Kitty, 
and she, driven to madness by the out- 
rage, flees from her morbid lover and, 
jumping out of a window, is killed. John 
fancies it was the stolen kiss that worked 
such madness in Kitty’s brain and he de- 
termines to no more think of woman but 
to -~ his life to the church. Both Kitty 
and John are pure, and the story can 
hurt no one — nor do any one good. 

‘‘Agnes Lahens,’’ the heroine of the 
third story, is pure as Kitty, and of a 
deeper, nobler nature. It may be that 
the picture of this beautiful character re- 
quired the horrible setting given it ; but 
greater artists than George Moore have 
not found it necessary to give more than 
a suggestion of the striking contrast. 
Aside from Agnes and her weak, half- 
crazy father and the priest who takes her 
back to the convent, all the characters 
are steeped in sin and brazenly shame- 
less. Agnes’ mother is Lord Chadwick’s 
mistress, and with the knowledge and 
reluctant consent of her husband. The 
men who frequent her home are unfit for 
the society of a pure girl, and the women 
who meet them there are worse than the 
men. The splendid resistance of this 
pure young girl to the combined attempts 


“of all these to break her into the ways of 


the world—their world —with the pa- 
thetic grief and unavailing attempts of 
the weak man whom she called father to 
shield his daughter from this hell in her 
own home—constitutes the strength of 
the story. A story with an excellent 
moral, and yet—who would introduce 
pure young womanhood to such a world 
for the purpose of strengthening virtue, 
or for any other purpose! Mr. Moore 
ought to do better work than he has yet 
done. 
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